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Ethics Unit 
Given New 
Authority 


The AFL-CIO has vested its 
Committee on Et hic al Practices 
with full authority to investigate any 
evidence of corruption and racket- 
eering in affiliated unions. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
promptly announced that the com- 
mittee would be aided in its investi- 
gative work by headquarters staff 
members, 

Specifically named to work with 
the committee headed by Al J. 
Hayes, Machinists’ president, are: 

Nelson H. Cruikshank, director, 
Dept. of Social Security. 

Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director, 
Dept. of Research. : 

Boris Shishkin, executive direc- 
tor, Committee on Civil Rights. 

John McCardy, on the staff of 
General Counsel J. Albert Woll. 


Given Full Power 
The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 


cil cloaked the committee with au- ' 


thority to conduct formal investi- 
gations, to initiate preliminary in- 


quiries and to draw up a set of prin- |} 
ciples and guides for adoption by |; 


the AFL-CIO to implement consti- 


tutional provisions against corrup- |: 


tion. 


A period of preliminary staff 


SEALING MERGER of the Fur and Leather Workers with 
Butcher Workmen are delegates from both groups at the Cincinnati convention of the Meat Cutters. 
The Fur and Leather Workers (left) were officially seated after ratification by the convention. 


Butchers’ Convention Approves 


Unity With Packinghouse Union 


Cincinnati—The first merger of AFL and CIO international unions moved a long step forward when 
more than 1,000 convention delegates of the Amalgamated Meat Cuters and Butcher Workmen unani- 
mously approved unity of their union with the United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

The merger was okayed after a wild, sign-waving, ‘singing, shouting demonstration in which the 
delegates snake-danced around the union hall for more than 20 minutes. 


Phone Workers Back 

Beirne on ‘Risk’ Firing 
: By Eugene A. Kelley 

Cleveland—A factional fight on arbitration of a member’s dis-| 


charge as a security risk was resolved after a day-long debate with 
a thumping five-to-one victory for Communications Workers Pres. 


work and investigation is antici- 
pated. The committee itself will 
decide whether hearings are to be 
held in specific cases. It is required 
to report its findings and recom- 
mendations for action to the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Other members of the Commit- 
tee on Ethical Practices are George 
M. Harrison, president of the Rail- 
way Clerks; Joseph Curran, presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Un- 
ion; David Dubinsky, president of 
the Ladies Garment Workers; Jacob 
8. Potofsky, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. 

The AFL-CIO Constitution pro- 
vides that the federation “must be 
and remain free from any and all 
corrupt influences and from the 
undermining efforts of Communist, 
Fascist or other totalitarian agencies 
Who are opposed to the basic prin- 
tiples of our democracy and of free 
and democratic trade unionism.” 

Text of Resolution 

To implement this constitutional 
provision, the council adopted the 
ollowing resolution: 

, 1—That the Committee on Eth- 
al Practices is vested with the au- 
hority of the council to conduct 
Ormal investigations, including a 
Waring if requested, on behalf of 
me council; into any situation in 
hich there is reason to believe an 
Wiliate is dominated, controlled or 
ubstantially influenced in the con- 
uct of its affairs by any corrupt in- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


the Amalgamated Meat Cutter and 


ld 
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Gov. Long 


Joseph A. Beirne. 

The overwhelming majority of 
the more than 1,500 delegates to 
CWA’s 10th annual convention 
voted to sustain the decision of the 
Executive Board to take the case 
of a discharged union president to 
arbitration. 

Opposition to the stand taken 
by Beirne and most of the Execu- 
tive Board was led by Vice Pres. 


A. T. “Tommy” Jones, in charge 


of negotiations for the union. For 
more than an hour Jones criticized 
the action of his colleagues in arbi- 
trating the case of Stephen L. Krez- 
nar, former president of CWA Lo- 
cal 5501 in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jones, in an emotional hour-long 
speech after the vote, offered to re- 
sign both from his office and the 
union. But Beirne urged the con- 
(Continued en page 13) 


sy 


President Earl W. Jimerson 
called the occasion a “red letter 
day in the history of the Amal- 
gamated” after the delegates to the 
union’s 19th general convention 
shouted approval of the merger 
resolution. © fe 

Reach Agreement 

A convention of the UPWA will 
consider the unity move next week. 
If the UPWA delegates also vote 
the merger, a joint convention of 
the two unions will be held to ap- 
prove a constitution and finalize 
the unification. 

The merger will bring about a 
450,000-member union of meat 
packing, retail meat, poultry, fur, 
leather, fish processing and allied 
workers. The AMCBW currently 
has a membership of 320,000 and 
the UPWA 130,000. 


(Continued on page 13) 


Is Expected 
To OK Bill 


Baton Rouge, La.—The Lou- 
isiana senate completed legislative 
action to wipe out the state’s so- 
called right-to-work law by voting 
21 to 18 for repeal. 

The Senate sent the repeal statute 
to Gov. Earl Long (D.) for signa- 
ture. Long is on record with a firm 
pledge to approve a. “wreck” re- 
pealer. 

Senate action followed by about 
a week a house of representatives 
vote in which the repeal bill won 
by a 570-44 count. 

’ The Louisiana legislature’s repeal 
action was the first since 1947, 
when three states wiped “right-to- 
work” laws off their statute books. 
In that year Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Delaware, all of which 
had previously adopted “right-to- 
work” laws, voted repeal, Maine by 
referendum, the other two by legis- 
lative action. 

During 1955 attempts to repeal 
“right-to-work” laws in a half dozen 
states failed either to get out of 
legislative committee or were de- 
feated on the floor. 

The final victory in Louisiana 
reflected intensive labor political 
activity which started before the 
merger of AFL and CIO state 
groups into the Louisiana State 
Labor Council. 

Working together, the labor units 
helped to defeat sponsors of the 
original “right-to-work” legislation 
in Baton Rouge and New Orleans 
in last year’s primaries. The 
“wreck” sponsors were replaced in 
the cities and in nine other parishes 
(counties) with legislators pledged 
to vote for repeal. 

The “right-to-work” bill was 
signed into law by Gov. Robert 
Kennon in 1954 after extremely 
close- votes in both houses. The 
Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation 
and the American Sugar Cane 
League led the fight for the bill. 


Meany to Mark 
Berlin Uprising - 

The third anniversary of 
the East Berlin workers’ up- 
rising against Communist rule 
will be marked Sunday, June 
17, with a nationwide radio 
address by “AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. 

Meany will speak over the 
American Broadcasting Co. 
network from 9:40 to 9:55 
p. m., Eastern Daylight Time. 
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~ Liberals Force Barden’s Hand 
On Stalled Labor Legislation 


Liberal Democrats on the House Labor Committee have forced Chairman Graham Barden (D-N. C.) 
toward hearings on major labor legislation, including minimum wage coverage and Taft-Hartley revision. 
The conservative Barden, solidly backed by the committee’s Republicans, has stubbornly blocked 


hearings since January on bills fa- 
vored by an overwhelming majority 
of committee Democrats. 

In a stormy session June 13, 
“Young Turk” Democratic rebeis 
got Barden to agree to hearings by 
subcommittees hereafter if a “sub- 
stantial number of members” re- 
quest them. 


Roosevelt Starts Move _ 

The committee next day tenta- 
tively agreed to redraft a pending 
bill on minimum wages in Ameri- 
can territories and to meet June 19 
to consider this measure. It will 
also then take up a bill by Rep. 
Stewart Udall (D-Ariz.) authorizing 
bigger federal aid to “defense- 


Rules Unit Logjam 


Broken in House 

The House Rules Commit- 
tee logjam was broken when 
the committee voted June 14 
to hold immediate hearings 
and take votes on both the 
Kelley aid to schools bill and 
the bipartisan “omnibus” civil 
rights bill. 

The Kelley bill will be the 
‘subject of a one-day hearing 
June 19 and the civil rights 
measure will have a two-day 
hearing June 20 and 21. 


impacted” areas where schools must 
be built to comply with the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation deci- 
‘sion. 

The revolt against Barden began 
with a motion by Rep. James 
Roosevelt (D-Calif.) to compel com- 
mittee hearings three days each 
week on specific bills for the re- 
mainder of the congressional ses- 
sion. 

A Republican, Rep. Carroll 
Kearns (Pa.), suggested that Roose- 
velt modify the motion to take out 
the directive on committee meetings 
and the bills to be covered. 

Roosevelt agreed—and the result 
was that two Republicans, Kearns 
and Rep. Stuyvesant Wainwright 
(N. Y.), voted with the Young Turk 
Democrats to carry the motion by a 
16-to-12 vote. 

Refusal by Roosevelt to water 
down the resolution might have cost 
him the Kearns and Wainwright 
votes, which would have killed the 
motion for hearings by a tie vote 
of 14 to 14. 

Hearings Assured 

Liberal Democrats felt generally 
that the result of the discussion was 
to assure subcommittee hearings on 
both minimum wage coverage and 
Taft-Hartley changes before Con- 
gress adjourns. 

Whether legislation can be favor- 
ably reported, cleared through 
House Rules Committee, passed on 
the floor and passed by the Senate 
remained in doubt. Congress is 
driving for adjournment by July 15. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has 
repeatedly charged that Barden was 
blocking what he called the “Ad- 
ministration labor program”—most 
of them a group of housekeeping 
bills plus generalized proposals on 
Taft-Hartley and minimum wage. 

Barden’s power to delay action 
came, however, from the solid sup- 
port given, him by Republicans 
headed by Rep. Samuel McCon- 
nell (Pa.). 

When Mitchell in his first speech 
as labor secretary advocated a 
higher minimum wage and ex- 
panded coverage, McConnell re- 
buked him. 

Then chairman of the Labor 
Committee in the 83rd Congress, 
McConnell said the choice was be- 
tween a “high minimum with nar- 
row coverage or a low minimum 
with broader coverage.” 


Committee 


Approves 


Stronger Housing Plan 


The. House Banking Committee by a. 14-to-6 vote has approved 
an omnibus housing bill going far beyond the recommendations of 
Pres. Eisenhower but falling short of the standards set in the labor- 


supported Senate bill, 

It provides for 150,000 deeccouk 
public hgusing units over the next 
three years, plus an additional 
10,000 units a year especially de- 
signed for the elderly. 

'‘Jke’s Program Small 

The Senate has approved average 
construction of 135,000 such units 
a year until the original 1949 pro- 
gram of 810,000 units is completed. 
Eisenhower had recommended 
35,000 units for each of the next 
two years. The present program, 
calling for 45,000 units in one year, 
expires June 30. 

The House bill included the Ad- 
ministration’s request for the right 
to increase insured mortgages by $3 
billion under Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration programs, as well as its 
request for an increase in insured 
home improvement loans. 


Meany Sent Letter 

An additional -$1.1 billion in 
mortgages was authorized for mili- 
tary housing. However, extension 
of the GI housing program beyond 
its expiration on July 25, 1957, was 
rejected although the Senate had 
already acted favorably. 

Committee action followed by a 
week a letter sent each member by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
urging approval of the Senate’s 


1135,000 units of low-cost public 
housing, which he called “an abso- 
lute minimum program which 


should be authorized without de-|# . : 
HONORARY DEGREE of doctor of laws was conferred upon 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany by Most Rev. Patrick O’Boyle, the 
chancellor, at commencement exercises of Catholic University, 
Washington. Meany gave the commencement address. 


lay.” The. AFL-CIO, he empha- 
sized, believes 200,000 units a year 
would have been desirable. 


Foundation 
To Govern 


Health Plan 


New York—The Machinists and 
one of their employers have agreed 
to launch a pioneering effort to get 
the utmost value out of the money 
spent on employe health and wel- 
fare plans. 

_The union and U. S. Industries, 
Inc., which employes 5,000 IAM 
members in plants in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin and California, 
haye set up the Foundation on 
Collectively Bargained Health and 
Welfare Plans under the joint chair- 
manship of IAM Pres. A. J. Hayes 


Meany Gets 


faith in human values, dedication 


Honorary 


* 
Degree from Catholic U. 
Modern industry requires the elimination of illiteracy, but even 
the highest education, under a totalitarian system, “does not inspire 


to human freedom or respect for 


the dignity of the individual,” AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany told the 
graduating class at the Catholic 
University of America. 

Meany, who received the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws, ex- 
pressed particular. appreciation of 
the honor. He said, “it symbolizes 
recognition by one of America’s 
outstanding institutions of higher 
learning of the vital role American 
labor plays in the life of our coun- 


and John I. Snyder, Jr., president try. 


of the company.. 

Its goals will be to develop plans 
for the best and broadest health 
and welfare coverage possible un- 
der a contract, with special atten- 
tion to preventive medicine, dental 
care and other types of benefits. 


Recalls Labor- Role 
He recalled that the trade union 
movement, interested in education 
since its inception, has learned that 
“education is not an end in itself.” 


“Before the Nazis came to pow- 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

The social security bill is pending in the Senate. 
Adoption of provisions on disability and lowered 
eligibility age for women which have already been 
adopted by the House can result in substantial 
improvement of basic social security law. 

HOUSING 

The Senate has provided for a substantial public 
housing program without undue restrictions. The 
House Banking Committee has approved a bill call- 
ing for 50,000 units—less than the Senate’s bill 
but more than the Eisenhower request. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
The “depressed areas” bill, rechristened the 
area redevelopment bill, has not been reported from 
either House or Senate committee. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
The Kelley school construction bill, long a hot 
item on the list of urgently-needed legislation, has 
been languishing in the House Rules Committee 
since last August. There is a growing belief that 
the bill will receive favorable action in both the 
House and Senate before the end of the session. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 

Proposals to take up bills on Taft-Hartley, Davis- 
Bacon, mine and occupational safety, and extension 
of minimum wage coverage are being considered 
by the House Labor Committee. Senate Labor 
Committee hearings on minimum wage coverage 
have been temporarily delayed by the shift of Sen. 
Douglas to the Finance Committee. The Adminis- 
tration’s position on extension of coverage has still 
not been revealed. 


‘NIAGARA—HELLS CANYON 
The Lehman-Buckley bill for power development 
on the Niagara River, passed by the Senate, has 
not yet been reported to the House. The Hells 
Canyon bill, providing for an all-purpose federal 
dam on the Snake River, is still in committee in 
both houses. 


Box Score on Congress 


‘Rules Committee reports the bill. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

The Gore bill calling for a “crash” program for 
development of power reactors for peacetime use 
is in the Joint Atomic Energy Committee. Testi- 
mony showing the U. S. lagging far behind the 
Soviet Union in this area may result in favorable 
action this session. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS 

Legislation providing for disclosure of health and 
welfare fund financial information, strongly sup- 
ported by AFL-CIO, is awaiting action by the 
Senate Labor Committee. House action this year 
is uncertain. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION E 
The Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act amendments, which contain improve- 
ments that go beyond the bill passed last year by 
the Senate, are now in the House Rules Committee. 
Favorable House action is expected if the Rules 
Committee reports the bill. 


_TRADE COOPERATION 
An Administration bill, having bipartisan sup- 
port, which provides for U. S. participation in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation, has been 
reported _by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Floor disposition is uncertain, even if the 


FOREIGN AID 
The House handed the Eisenhower \Administra- 
tion a substantial setback on its request for foreign 
aid funds by cutting over a billion dollars from 
the bill. The President has asked the Senate to 
restore the cuts. AFL-CIO has generally supported 
the Administration's fund requests. 
HIGHWAYS 
Highway legislation passed by both Houses is 
now in conference, with the inclusion of a Davis- 
Bacon provision assured. AFL-CIO hopes for the 
elimination of the Fulbright Amendment, calling 
for judicial review of Davis-Bacon findings, which 
was added to the Senate bill. 


er,” he said, “Germany had a very 
high level of literacy. Pre-Hitler 
Germany had very fine technical 
and scientific schools and trained 
personnel. 

“But after Hitler seized power, 
the educators and the educated 
knew only one duty and one free- 
dom. They were duty-bound and 
they were ‘free’ to serve only the 
Nazi dictatorship. They were re- 
warded with many social and eco- 
nomic privileges for such service. 
Too many of them became indif- 
ferent. The cruel fate that befell 
them and their fatherland was in- 
evitable. 

“This holds just as true for the 
educated men and women under 
the yoke of Communist totalitarian- 
ism. Let no one, therefore, feast 
on the illusion that because the 


| Soviet Union is being rapidly in- 


dustrialized and, therefore, needs 


! more educated people, this process 


of modernization will itself lead to 
the liberalization of communism 
and its regime. 


Moral Engineering 

“Nor will technical progress in 
the economically underdeveloped 
countries, or even in highly indus- 
trialized lands like our own, in it- 
self eliminate such ghastly evils as 
religious and racial discrimination, 
or the exploitation of man by man.” 

Meany maintained that humanity 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
needs human and moral engineer- 
ing as well as the technical kinds. 

“Higher education will be truly 
high,” he explained, “only to the 
extent’ that it enhances higher hu- 
man and moral values, the higher 
spiritual and material well-being of 
the people—freedom, social justice 
and enduring world peace.” 

He noted that the “much-vaunted 
dynamism and infallibility” of com- 
munism as an ideological system 
have been shown to be “of rather 
perishable and shoddy fiber.” There 
are many elements of disintegration 
in communism as an ideological 
system and in its philosophy, he 
said, though not yet in its political 
structure. 

He told the graduates that while 


they face dangers and threats, the » 


very challenges offer opportunities 
such as Americans delight in— 
“magnificent opportunities to ren- 
der distinguished services in build- 
ing a better America.” 

He also warned against com- 


placency and indifference. By be- ' 


ing on the alert against them, he 
said, “you will help our nation and 
the entire free world.” 
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65,238,000 


Employed; 


Jobless Jump 44, 000 


By Gervase N. Love 


Employment in May passed the 65 million level for the first time 
this year but unemployment, instead of the usual seasonal decline, 
actually showed a small increase, the combined report of the Labor 


and Commerce Depts. showed. 


The number of people with jobs was 65, 238,000 compared with 


63,990,000 in April, according to 


the Commerce Dept.’s Census Bu- 


reau, thanks to the “usual large 


expansion” in agriculture and a 
“sizable gain” in construction. 

The one-month jump was 1.2 
million and the increase over May 
1955 was 2.5-million. The record 
high of 65.5 million was established 
last summer. 


2,608,000 Jobless 


Unemployment, on the other! . 


hand, increased 44,000 in the 
month, from 2,564,000 in April to 
2,608,000 in May. ‘The report 
attributed the failure to register 
the usual drop to the fact that 
students started looking for sum- 
mer or post-graduate jobs earlier 
than usual, and to continued lay- 
offs of auto workers and other fac- 
tory employes. 

Total farm employment, the 
reports showed, increased by. 
about 800,000 to an estimated 
seven million, while total non- 
farm employment jumped by 
nearly 500,000 to 58 million, the 
Census Bureau section of the re- 
port said. Construction employ- 
ment rose by 183,000, one of 
the largest April-to-May jumps 
since World War II. 

With auto employment almost 
200,000 less than at the beginning 
of the year, manufacturing em- 
ployment dropped by 120,000 to 
16.6 million. 

A later special report on auto 
industry employment by the Labor 
Dept. showed that layoffs had 
reached 210,000 on June 2, an in- 
crease of 25,000 in one week. The 
weekly jump was the sharpest in 
more than three months. 

Meantime, additional layoffs 
threatened other sectors of the 
Auto Workers’ jurisdiction. 


More Layoffs Seen 

The International Harvester Co. 
announced it will reduce employ- 
ment at its tractor and farm imple- 
ment plants by 2,380 in June. The 
company laid off 1,251 workers in 
these two departments during May, 
but total employment on June 1 
stood at 55,712, an increase of 199 
Over a year ago, because of addi- 
tional jobs in other departments. 

At the Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Long Beach, Calif:, plant, nearly 
2,000 members of UAW Local 148 
have been laid off since Jan. 1 and 
more than 1,000 others have been 
down-graded, with furloughs or 
demotions continuing at the rate of 
about 600 a month. 

The union has urged Pres. Ei- 

senhower, Sec. of Defense 


Non-Op Rail Unions 
Ask 25-Cent Hike 


Demands for a wage in- 
crease of 25 cents an hour 
for nearly 800,000 employes 
represented by 11 non-operat- 
ing unions will be served soon 
on the country’s railroads 
under the procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act. . 

The unions will ask that the 
pay hike be made effective as 
of Aug. 1. In addition to ask- 
ing for conferences on the 
demands as soon as possible, 
the unions will propose the 
creation of joint national 
committees for the actual ne- 
gotiations. 


Charles S. Wilson, Sec. of the 
Air Force Donald Quarles and 
the California congressional dele- 
gation from affected areas that 
“all avenues of possible relief be 
thoroughly explored which might 
correct this situation.” 


The mayors of 43 cities in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin 
which have been affected by de- 
clining auto industry employment, 
meeting in Detroit with Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams (D-Mich.) and 
UAW officials, set up a committee 
to plan an action program for 
presentation to Eisenhower and 
congressional leaders. UAW Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther is among the 
members. 

Union proposals offered the De- 
troit conference, in addition to steps 
to increase purchasing power gen- 
erally, included cuts in auto prices 
during periods of slack demand to 
help level off both production and 
employment. The industry didn’t 
seem to like the idea. 


Flint Glass Union 
Re-Elects Harry Cook 


Cleveland — Harry H. Cook of 
Toledo was elected to his seven- 
teenth one-year term as president of 
the American Flint Glass Workers 
Union. 

All other top officers of the 35,- 
000 member union were also elected 
without opposition. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
addressed the convention briefly. 

Elected with Cook were: Sec.- 
Treas. Charles M. Scheff, First Vice 
Pres. George M. Parker and Assist- 
ant Sec. J. W. Mitchell. 


All corporations which make 


$1.5 billion. 
was about 10 percent. 


Departments, it was disclosed 


Auto Shareholders Get 
Fheirs Despite Layoffs 


The automobile industry, despite steadily increasing unemploy- 
ment among its workers, paid stockholders about 50 percent more 
in dividends during the first five months of 1956 than in the 
comparable 1955 period, according to the Commerce Dept. 


payments distributed $3.7 billion during the five months, an in- 
crease of 15 percent over last year, the department report said. 

Manufacturing firms paid their stockholders 20 percent more 
than in 1955 with the total rising to $1.8 billion from last year’s 
The increase among non-manufacturing industries 


In another report issued jointly by the Commerce and Labor 


climbed to a record high of $15.7 billion in the first five months. 

However, the pace of residential construction has dropped 
sharply from advance estimates, the report disclosed. 

Record expenditures by business for new plants and equipment 
have kept the volume high and have lead to forecasts that the 
total volume for 1956 will be $44 billion or slightly more, com- 
pared to $43 billion last year. About $35 billion will go for new 
plants and equipment, according to earlier predictions. 


public reports of their dividend 


that new construction volume 


FOR HIS CONTRIBUTIONS to the Navy’s labor relations pro- 
gram, Julius E. Kuczma, Navy labor advisor (second from right), is 
presented the Distinguished Civilian Service Award. Others, in the 
usual order, are Asst. Navy Sec. Raymond H. Fogler, Vice Admiral 
M. L. Royar and AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


Steelworkers Studying 
Industry Counter-offer 


New York—tThe Steelworkers’ 


wage-poliey committee met here 


June 15 to consider a package contract offer from the industry sub- 
mitted as a counterproposal to the union’s original demands. 


willie 


Its contents were not made public¢ 
by either the union or management. 
Vice Pres. John A. Stephens of U.S. 
Steel, the industry spokesman, said 
it constituted a reply to points in 
the lengthy list of demands the 
union submitted a month earlier. 

It was presented at a bargaining 
session that followed a one-day re- 


cess in negotiations and was to be) 


followed by another meeting here 
after the union had completed con- 
sideration of its contents. 

The wage-policy committee, 
meantime, remained in New York 
on a stand-by basis on instructions 
from Pres. David J. McDonald. 


Shoe Industry 
Warned on Wages 


St. Louis, Mo.—Critical labor 
shortages may be ahead for the 
shoe industry, General Vice Pres. 
J. W. McGonigal of the Boot & 
Shoe Workers warned.: 

He said the industry must revise 
its wage scales if it is to compete 
with other fields which are drain- 
ing needed young manpower from 
the ranks of shoe workers. 

McGonigal pointed to an anal- 
ysis of 311 separate industries listed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which revealed that shoe produc- 
tion workers rated 291st on the 
list for average weekly earnings. 
Only 19° industries on the list 
showed lower average weekly earn- 
ings than those of shoe workers in 
1955. 

“Though the shoe manufacturing 
industry is one of the larger em- 
ployers (230,000 production work- 
ers) and one of the larger industries 
in annual value of its products ($2 
billion), it also carries the dubious 
honor of being among the lowest 
paying industries,” McGonigal said. 


Actors Guild Signs 
Pact With Canada 


Hollywood—John L. Dales, na- 
tional executive secretary of the 
Screen Actors Guild, announced 
that the guild has signed a “mutual 
aid and assistance” pact with the 
Canadian Council of Authors and 
Artists, the Canadian union which 
includes motion picture actors. 

Under the agreement, the Guild 
and CCAA agree to protect each 
other’s wage scales from cut-rate 
competition. 


McDonald said he still had hope 
the negotiations would be com- 
pleted by the week end. This would 
be well in advance of expiration of 
the current contract on June 30, 
and presumably would avert a strike 
like last year’s 12-hour walkout. 

The union demands included a 
substantial wage increase, a form of 
guaranteed wage, premium pay for 
work on Saturdays and Sundays as 
such, improved vacation and holi- 
day clauses, better health and wel- 
fare benefits, increased shift differ- 
entials and the full union shop. 

The employers’ reply came in the 
form of separate sets of answers 
from U.S. Ste@l, Bethlehem Steel 
and Rpublic Steel, and according to 
Stephens, were the same on major 
economic matters. 

The negotiations affect, directly 
or indirectly, 650,000 USWA mem- 
bers employed in steel mills and 
iron ore mines. 


Farmingdale, N. Y.—Acceptance 
of a 17.5-cent an hour wage in- 
crease and other benefits by the 
Machinists ended a 16-week strike 
involving 11,000 workers in four 
Long Island plants of Republic 
Aviation Corp. - . 


' 3,000 Voted 
More than 3,000 IAM members 
voted. in balloting which preceded 
the end of the strike. Production 
has already been resumed on the 
backlog of nearly. $400. million in 
government orders for jet planes 


fl and guided missiles. 


Violence provoked by company 
and county police marked the early 
days of the strike which was called 
Feb. 18 when the IAM demands 
for wage boosts were countered 
with a 5-cent offer by the firm. 

Federal mediators had taken part 
in the negotiations for weeks. Un- 
der the new pact the firm will pay 
an immediate 7 cents increase in 
wages and an additional 2 cents in 
hospital and welfare benefits. An- 
other 7 cents will be added to wages 
next year and an additional 1 cent 
in fringe benefits. 


Average $2.23 an Hour 

Three weeks vacation will be 
given to employes after 12 years 
service instead of 15. 

The average pay for machinists 
employed by Republic is now ap- 
proximately $2.23 an hour. The 
four plants are located in Farm- 
ingdale, Port Washington, Hicks- 
ville and Greenlawn. » 


Montgomery Ward 
Pact Is Ratified 


Chicago—More than 20,000 em- 
ployes of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
will get average wage increases of 
10.5 cents an hour under a contract 
ratified by Teamsters’ locals in 19 
Cities. 

The one-year pact brings raises 
ranging from 4 cents to 36 cents an 
hour, depending on job classifica- 
tions, to workers in all of Ward’s 
mail order installations, the firm’s 
largest stores and warehouses and 
retail outlets in seven small cities. 

Wage rates in the firm’s main 
store and mail order warehouse in 
Chicago where 4,500 are employed 
range from $1.30 to $3.17 an hour. 


Manual Labor Edging 
White Collar Workers 


The white collar, as a symbol of superiority, is wilting faster 
than’ ever, according to the current issue of Economic Trends, 
monthly publication of the AFL-CIO Committee on Economic 


Policy. 


The answer, of course, is trade 


unionism. 

Its proof is in statistics. 
bring out sharply, the publication 
says, “how the manual worker, with 
the help of unionism, has been nar- 
rowing or eliminating the old gap 
between himself and the white col- 
lar worker.” 


Win More Benefits 

“Indeed,” it adds, “in terms of 
such factors as wage scales, fringe 
benefits and job security, the pro- 
duction worker today has won bene- 
fits far greater than his white col- 
lar counterpart. 

“This trend becomes particularly 
striking when viewed against the 
changing industrial scene. As a 
result of the increasing importance 
of technical skills and the growth of 
various service industries, there has 
been a marked increase in d?mand 
for white collar workers. 

“Ordinarily, such an increase in 
demand would be expected to force 
employers to offer continually 
greater inducements to attract work- 
ers. However, because of a variety 


These 


J of factors, particularly the relative 
lack of unionism .among these work- 
ers, white collar workers have not 


been able to achieve improvements 
comparable to those gained by pro- 
duction workers. 


Wipe Out Advantages 


“Rather, the unions in such fields 
as production, construction and 
transportation have been able to 
make gains that in many respects 
have wiped out the advantages pre- 
viously enjoyed by only the white 
collar group.” 

Census Bureau statistics were 
cited showing that from 1939 to 
1954, male clerical workers received 
salary increases of 163 percent 
while the wage boost for male non- 
clerical skilled workers was 224 
percent and for operatives or semi- 
skilled workers 233 percent. 

Much of what salary increases 
white collar workers got during the 
15-year period, Economic Trends 
points out, was not won through 
their own efforts, but was given 
them to match gains scored by 
manual workers. ‘ 
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Council Protests BarringBrown 


From Algeria, Film Censorship 


A strong protest against censorship of a Ladies’ Garment Workers film: will. be lodged with the 


Indian government.on instructions of the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 


Tex 


At its meeting in Washington, the council also instructed AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany to ask 
the State Dept. to “use its good offices” to have the ban lifted. 
In addition, it directed Meany to make a similar request to the State Dept. on the barring of 
AFL-CIO European Rep. Irving® 


Brown from Algeria, and to file a 
further protest with Premier Guy 
Mollet of France. : 

The ILGWU movie, With These 
Hands, which has won high praise 
wherever it has been shown, had 
been displayed in India for five 
years before the censors cracked 
down. When the license renewal 
came up, they demanded the dele- 
tion of 28 lines recounting the un- 
ion’s fight against Communist con- 
trol. The U. S. Information Serv- 
ice, which had been showing the 
film in India, withdrew it from 
circulation rather than comply. 


Ask Corrective Action 


The Executive Council action 
served to buttress the request of 
ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky, an 
AFL-CIO vice president, that the 
State Dept. “take steps” to have 
the “unwarranted censorship” cor- 
rected. 

Brown was barred from Algiers 
by the French governor-general, 
Robert LaCoste, on the ground that 
he was involved with “disreputable 
characters.” 

Brown has said that he was 
denied admission to the strife- 
torn country as part of France’s 
effort to keep the crisis there from 
becoming internationalized. He 
had been appointed to an Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions’ committee named to in- 
vestigate the status of Algerian 


trade unions which had applied 
for admission after breaking 
away from the Communists. 

In other foreign policy matters, 
the council offered a series of guides 
for U. S. overseas economic policy, 
voiced both satisfaction and con- 
cern over recent tradé union devel- 
opments in Latin America, and 
welcomed Pres. Eisenhower’s pro- 
posals on amending the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act while fa- 
voring the general objectives of a 
bill sponsored by Sen. Herbert H. 
Lehman (D-N. Y.). 


Offer Suggestions 

On overseas economic policy, the 
council offered detailed suggestions 
for increased U. S. assistance to 
underdeveloped areas to meet the 
“potentially grave threat to freedom 
and peace” rising from mass hun- 
ger and poverty, and Russia’s re- 
cently increased emphasis on the 
use of economic and political tools 
to extend communism. 


It stressed that the U. S. must 
demonstrate that our mterest in 
helping underdeveloped nations 
is free from any desire to exploit 
or dominate them; that there 
must be no interference in the 
domestic affairs of an assisted 
country, and that the growth of 
free trade unions should be en- 
couraged. 

In addition, it urged joint action 
with other democraciés in under- 


Council Asks Congress 
To Extend GI Loans 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council backed the position of the 
organization’s veterans committee and called upon Congress to 
extend the expiration date of GI housing loans until July 25, 1958. 


Meanwhile, Congress was asked 
to make an interim study of the 
program and the benefits which vet- 
erans and the nation as a whole 
have derived from it in order to 
determine what further action 
should be taken. 


. Demand Safety Hearings 

In other actions at its sessions, 
the Executive Council dealt with 
numerous internal and legislative 
matters. The council:. 


© Demanded that the House 
Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion call up for hearings a group of 
bills dealing with occupational 
safety so that interested groups can 
present recommendations needed 
by the committee “for its enlight- 
enment.” 

® Deferred for study until its 
next meeting the application of the 
Laundry Workers to merge with 
the Cleaners and Dye House Work- 
ers and change the name of the 
union to the Laundry and Dye 
House Workers Intl. Union. 

© Dealt briefly with the matter 
of a now-abrogated agreemert be- 
tween the Teamsters and the Intl. 
Longshoremen’s Association and 
found there was no issue presently 
requiring its attention. 

© Took no action except to ex- 
press sympathy with the Old Ger- 
man Baptist Brethren whose reli- 
« gious beliefs ban union membership, 
and recommended that the problem 
be dealt with by the specific inter- 
national unions. 

Equal Pay for Women 

® Set June 19 for a hearing on 
the complaint of the Upholsterers 
against the issuance of a Carpenters 
charter to a business agent ousted 
by the UIU on corruption charges. 

© Adopted a position on equal 


pay for women doing equal work 
with men calling for support of 
legislation that would rely primarily 
on administrative rather than judi- 
cial enforcement. 

Previous legislative proposals al- 
lowing filing of civil suits to en- 
force equal pay provisions were 
considered objectionable and a dan- 
ger to collective bargaining agree- 
ments. Differentials would be al- 
lowed between the sexes only on 
the basis of seniority, a merit in- 
crease system or other factors not 
based on discrimination. 

© Approved the draft of a pro- 
gram to be presented to the plat- 
form committees of both major 
political parties at their national 
conventions. 

Name Committee 


A number of bills are pending 
on occupational safety, the council 
noted, and the House Labor and 
Education Committee has made no 
move to further these measures 
toward hearings and consideration. 


Vice Presidents William C. Do-|. 


herty, Jacob S. Potofsky and Al 
Hayes were named a committee to 
listen to the complaint of the Up- 
holsterers that a charter had been 
issued by the Carpenters to a busi- 
ness agent whom the UIU dis- 
charged on corruption charges. UIU 
Pres. Sal B. Hoffmann charged that 
the ousted Chicago business agent 
operating under a Carpenters char- 
ter was trying to upset contractual 
relationships built over a period of 
30 years. 

The council referred to the in- 
terested international unions the 
request of the Old German Baptist 
Brethren, a sect whose religion does 
not permit union membership. 


taking technical and economic aid 
projects, and urged the U. S. to 
join in calling an international con- 
ference to establish a $10 billion 
installment credit fund for under- 
developed areas. 

The Latin American resolution 
noted the “growing trend toward 
the strengthening of free, independ- 
ent” organized labor, under the 
influence of the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and the In- 
ter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers, in Argentina, Nic- 
aragua, Peru, Chile, Mexico, Cuba, 
Colombia, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Uruguay and Bolivia. 

It noted, too, the help reaction- 
aries, and in some cases govern- 
ment and employers, are giving 
Communists by promoting com- 
pany unions in some nations, cit- 
ing Honduras and Panama. The 
council also called on the govern- 
ment to give moral, political, diplo- 
matic and economic support of 
democratic regimes in Latin Amer- 
ica, and to “disentangle” itself 
from active support of governments 
that disregard elementary human 
rights. 

On immigration, the council 
urged that Eisenhower’s proposals 
be strengthened by changing the 
quota formula so it applies to the 
last census, and to remove racial 
limitations under which Asiatics are 
charged to the country of their 
national origin. 


Council to Meet 
At Unity House 


The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council voted to hold its next 
meeting beginning Aug. 27 at 
Unity House, Forest Park, 
Pa. 

This is the site of the work- 
ers’ vacation spot maintained 
by the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers. 


Ethical Group 
Granted Full 


Probe Powers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
fluence and in which such formal 
investigation is requested by the 
president or any member of the 
Executive Council. 


“The committee shall report to} « 


the Executive Council the results of 
any such investigation with such 
recommendations to the council as 
the committee deems appropriate. 

“2—The committee is authorized, 
upon its own motion or upon the 
request of the president, to make 
such preliminary inquiries as it 
deems appropriate in order to as- 
certain whether any situations exist 
which require formal investigation. 
The committee will report to the 
Executive Council as to any situa- 
tions in which it believes that formal 
investigation is required or desirable 
and shall undertake such formal 
investigation as provided in para- 
graph one of this resolution. 

“3—The committee is directed to 
develop a set of principles and 
guides for adoption by the AFL- 
CIO in order to implement the 
constitutional determination that the 
AFL-CIO shall be and remain’ free 
from all corrupt influences. Upon 
the development of such recom- 
mended guides and principles, they 
shall be submitted by the commit- 
tee to the Executive Council for 
appropriate action.” 


RETIREMENT of Mrs. Martha Donnelly after 16 years’ service in 
the Dept. of Organization of the AFL-CIO and the former AFL was 


marked by farewell luncheon and presentation of wrist watch. Shown 
from left are Peter McGavin, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George 


Meany; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, Mrs. Donnelly 


and Meany. 


Bill Re 


quiring Full 


Fund Disclosure Filed | 


A bill to require registration and full accounting for all employe 
welfare and pension benefit programs has been filed under joint 
sponsorship of Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), Sen. James E. Mur- 
ray (D-Mont.) and Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.). 

The bill is drafted generally along lines proposed in a recent 


Senate Labor subcommittee report.® 


This plan for compulsory regis- 
tration and accounting of all such 
funds with a federal agency was 
strongly endorsed, with minor reser- 
vations, by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

Management Holds Off 

Douglas said on the Senate floor 
that he had been “encouraged by 
the affirmative support from lead- 
ers of organized labor and respon- 
sible editors.” 

Once again he asked for com- 
parable support from “manage- 
ment, banking and insurance repre- 
sentatives.” 

Despite the fact that his sub- 
committee study revealed some 
abuses by management, banking 
and insurance agents, these groups 
have thus far refused to endorse 
the proposed remedial legislation. 

Douglas said that the importance 
of the bill is shown by the fact 
that more than 75 million persons 
are now covered to some degree 
by welfare and pension programs. 

Although his subcommitteé study 
showed the great majority of pro- 
grams to be honestly and respon- 
sibly administered, “grave abuses 
and many opportunities for abuse” 
were also revealed, he said. 

A law requiring registration, ac- 
counting and disclosure of the facts 
to beneficiaries of the programs 
seems a minimum protection the 
federal government should pro- 
vide,” Douglas declared. 


Pure Disclosure Bill 


He emphasized that the funds 
will not be “regulated” by the fed- 
eral government and that regula- 
tion will remain in the states. 

“This is only a disclosure bill,” 
he said. “We who sponsor it hope 
that the healing qualities of sun- 
light on the (benefit) plans will 
eliminate abuses and make it un- 
necessary to go further.” 

The bill as drafted would re- 
quire registration and reports on 
all plans affecting 100 or more 
employes. Employer-financed plans 
affecting between 25 and 100 em- 
ployes would have to be registered, 
but financial reports could be 
waived by the administering agency. 

The bill names the Securities and 
Exchange Commission as the fed- 
eral agency charged with respon- 
sibility for the funds. Union spokes- 
men have urged, instead, that the 
Labor Dept. be chosen, and sug- 
gested as an alternative the Health, 
Education and Welfare Dept. 


House Trims 
Foreign Aid by 
$1.1 Billion 


The House dealt Pres. Eisen- 
hower his first major foreign policy 
defeat in Congress when it cut $1.1 
billion from his foreign aid bill and 
authorized expending $3.8 billion. 

The measure was passed by a 
vote of 273 to 122 after the House 


-had earlier rejected both the pleas 


of its party leaders and a personal 
appeal from the President to restore 
most of the amount slashed from 
the $4.9 billion he had requested. 

The House action cut $1 billion 
from the $3 billion asked for mili- 
tary assistance and $109 million 
from economic aid. 

The bill now goes to the Senate, 
where one bipartisan faction whose 
spokesman is Chairman Walter E 
George (D-Ga.), of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, is trying to 
line up support for a fight to in- 
crease the authorization, and an- 
other led by Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(D-Va.) plans to seek still further 
cuts. 


Organizing Drive 
Hailed by Pollock 


The decision of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council to 
give top priority to organiz- 
ing the textile industry was 
hailed with “deep gratifica- 
tion” by Pres. William Pol- 
lock of the Textile Workers. 

“Assistance from the AFL- 
CIO has been denied us for 
nearly six months,” Pollock 
said, “because of the refusal 
of the United Textile Work- 
ers to accept any formula for 
agreement. We are delighted 
that this artificial barrier has 
been removed.” 

Pollock noted that south- 
ern textile workers, 85 per- 
cent of whom are unorgan- 
ized, earn the lowest wages 
in basic manufacturing in- 
dustry. The only cure for 
this, the TWUA head went 
on, “is a strong union organ 
ization throughout the indus- 
try, and this cure is essential, 
not only for the workers, but 
for the economy of the south 
and the nation as a whole.” 
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anniversary celebration. 


20 Years of Progress Celebrated 
By 1.4 Million Auto Workers 


Detroit—The 1.4 million members of the Auto Workers have just finished celebrating 20 years 
of progress and looking forward with confidence to another two decades—and many more—of con- 


COMMEMORATIVE PLAQUE honoring.two decades of progress was pr 
Reuther by UAW officers and executive board members at 20th anniversary dinner at Notre Dame 
University, South Bend, Ind. Shown, from left, are Mrs. Walter P. Reuther, UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil 
Mazey, Reuther and UAW Vice Pres. Richard Gosser. The dinner was but one event in a week-long 


Convention 


convention. 


iMusicians Board Given 


‘Go Ahead’ 


By Milton Plumb 


Atlantic City—One issue—the challenge by 11 members of Holly- 
‘| wood Local 47 of the constitutional powers of the union’s executive 
board—overshadowed all other issues at the Musicians’ 59th annual 


It was settled conclusively in virtual unanimity on the part of the 


thao 


AFM’s 700 locals and in a manner 
which caused Sec. of Labor James 
P. Mitchell to congratulate Musi- 
cians’ Pres. James C. Petrillo and 
the convention upon what he called 
an outstanding exhibition of democ- 
racy in action. 
Unanimous Vote 

After seven hours of debate be- 
tween eight of the dissidents and 
the rest of the delegates, the con- 
vention rose to a man when a stand- 
ing vote was called for on a resolu- 
tion upholding the suspension of the 
11 insurgents by the union’s execu- 
tive board last month. Petrillo, in 
the chair, announced that the vote 
was unanimous. 


F: a 
Walter P. 


> 


nted Pres. 


tinued growth and expansion. ® 


The bleak days of the 1930s 
came back into focus again as they 
marked the union’s 20th anniver- 
sary. 

They were not the “good old 
days” people are supposed to look 
back on, for they were the days 
when the union was struggling for 
a foothold in an anti-labor citadel 
—days of company goons, finks and 


spies, of picket lines and sit-down 
strikes, of local unions without 
treasuries and blacklisted union 
leaders without jobs. 


8-Day Celebration 
The eight-day 20th anniversary 
celebration took in every member 
from coast to coast. 
It started with dedication to the 
union of a doubleheader between 


Court Denies Guild Plea 
For Jobless Compensation 


San Francisco—The California Supreme Court, disregarding 
precedents set in other states, has denied unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits to workers who received severance pay. ; 


The 4 to 3 decision marked the® 


climax of eight years of litigation 
by the San  Francisco-Oakland 
Newspaper Guild to win unemploy- 
ment payments for members who 
received severance pay. 

The Guild upset an adverse State 
Employment Dept. administrative 
tuling in the San Francisco Superior 
Court and was upheld in the State 
Court of Appeals before being 
turned down in the high court. 

Severance is Compensation 

During the litigation, the Guild 
Maintained that severance pay is 
compensation for past service. The 
court majority found that unem- 
ployment compensation in addition 
to severance pay is against what it 
called a policy of not°making dup- 
licate payments to discharged work- 
ers, thus upholding the Employ- 
ment Dept. claim that severance 
should be allocated to the period 
following termination of¢employ- 
ment. 

The majority opinion was riddled 
in an minority opinion. 

“It may reasonably be said,” re- 
ported the minority, “that the 
‘weeks’ with respect to which dis- 
Missal pay is payable means ‘weeks’ 
Prior to the discharge during which 
the employe earned the benefits of 
the dismissal pay, and hence that 
pay is not for time after discharge; 
that the dismissal pay is like a com- 
pulsory savings plan and the em- 


ploye who obtains the benefits of 
such a plan is no less eligible for 
unemployment compensation than 
a worker who can draw on his 
private savings.” 


Belief is Not True 

The minority bluntly declared 
the majority belief that unemploy- 
ment compensation amounts to 
double pay “is not true.” 

“The argument of the majority 
is based on the false premise that 
unemployment compensation is pay- 
able only where the employe is 
needy,” it said, “when obviously 
his financial standing has nothing 
to do with it. He is entitled to the 
compensation no matter how much 
he is worth .. . the payment under 
the agreement is from his own 
money.” ‘ 

In Washington, ANG Sec.-Treas. 
Charles A. Perlik, Jr., pointed out 
that in other states with similar 
laws, “wherever the Guild has been 
forced to appeal a denial of unem- 
ployment benefits because of pay- 
ment of severance pay, it has been 
upheld.” 

He called the California decision 
“palpably wrong” and a “serious 
threat to the benefits won for Cali- 
fornia workers through collective 
bargaining not only by the Guild, 
but by other unions as well.” He 
promised a continuing fight against 
similar attacks in the future. 


the Detroit Tigers and New York 
Yankees at Yankee Stadium in New 
York. 


At South Bend, Ind., on the cam- 
pus of Notre Dame University, 
there was an anniversary dinner at 
which the early days were recalled 
by UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
who was beaten by Ford goons in 
the famous “battle of the under- 
pass,” and by Adolph Germer, who 
was Michigan’s regional director of 
the former CIO in the UAW’s early 
days. 

In Detroit there was a Human 
Rights Day, a Community Day and 
a big picnic for retired members at 
which Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey 
spoke. 

Television Salute 

There were celebrations, too, in 
other automobile centers, and as a 
final salute, a half-hour, live tele- 
vision broadcast telling the union 
story and featuring Reuther, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Chairman Hugh 
Gaitskell of the British Labor Party, 
Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas, Sen. Paul Douglas (D- 
Ill.), Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D- 
Mich.) and Gov. Abraham Ribi- 
coff (D-Conn.). 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Gov. Goodwin J. Knight (R- 
Calif.) were among many who 
hailed the UAW on its anniversary. 

“The UAW ‘has achieved tre- 
mendous gains for its members and 
indeed for the entire community,” 
Meany said in sending congratula- 
tions. “These gains can scarcely 
be measured by wage statistics, im- 
pressive as they are. Just as im- 
portant are the gains in human dig- 
nity achieved for Auto Workers by 
the UAW. 

“In 20 years the UAW has con- 
tributed to making America a 
stronger nation with a better stand- 
ard of living for all its people. We 
in the AFL-CIO look forward with 
confidence to new victories for the 
UAW based on our common belief 
in the principles of free democratic 


Local 47 and a delegate from that 


¥ | local against the action. He made 


John Te Groen, president of 
local, recorded the 10 votes of his 


clear, however, that he was acting 
in accordance with instructions 
voted by his local and forcefully 
expressed his own approval of the 
board’s expulsion order. 

An hour after voting to sus- 
tain the administration in expul- 
sion, the delegates returned Pe- 
trilo without opposition to his 
17th consecutive term as AFM 
president. Also re-elected unani- 
mously were Vice Pres. Charles 
L. Bagley, Sec. Leo Cluesmann, 
Treas. George Clancy, and Wal- 
ter M. Murdoch, Canadian mem- 
ber of the executive board. 

The total lack of sympathy in the 
convention for the position taken 
by the dissidents in Hollywood 
Local 47 was again shown when 
the convention devoted most of the 
day to considering—and _ unani- 
mously rejecting—a series of 15 
resolutions introduced by Local 47 
aimed at changing the union consti- 
tution, by-laws and procedures. 


Assured Full Hearing 


From the opening day, Petrillo 
and the executive board members 
who were under attack by the Local 
47 faction led by its former vice 
president, Cecil Read, went out of 
their way to assure the dissident 
members a full hearing. 

Petrillo reserved most of his talk 
opening the convention until the 
second day in order that the West 
Coast delegates could be present to 
hear all of his remarks concerning 
the controversy. 


1,300 elected delegates from the® 


which “cushions the blow of job- 
lessness but does not stand in the 
way of technological progress.” 
Back Petrillo 
The convention approved a reso- 
lution reaffirming its complete sup- 
port for the administration’s poli- 
cies in regard to the use of “reuse 
payments.” - 
The Secretary of Labor sat 
through much of the debate on 
Local 47’s resolutions before he 
paid his tribute to, the convention 
for “the Democratic procedures 
adopted to handle this matter— 
which give each side a full oppor- 
tunity to be heard.” 
Mitchell also came out against 
the 20 percent cabaret tax, which 
the AFM is seeking to repeal. 
“The work of this federation 
to eliminate the cabaret tax will 
surely and eventually bear fruit,” 
Mitchell predicted, “because if 
ever I saw a cause that is right- 
eous it is that one.” 


In introducing Mitchell, Petrillo 
praised him as a “friend of labor,” 
and said that he hoped that if Pres. 
Eisenhower is re-elected he will re- 
appoint him Secretary of Labor. 

Other speakers included Atlantic 
City Mayor Joseph Altman, who 
gave Petrillo a gold key to the city 
and an honorary police badge, and 
New Jersey Gov. Robert Meyner 
(D.), who praised the Federation 
of Musicians for the contribution 
which its members are making to 
the State Dept.’s program of sending 
musical and cultural talent abroad. 
The convention also adopted res- 
olutions which condemned the U.S. 
Immigration Service’s failure to 
protect U.S. musicians from being 
displaced by Mexican musicians 
“increasingly invading” the border 
regions; called for a letter-writing 
campaign to free the 13 Americans 
still being held in Communist 
China; and pledged support of ef- 
forts to defeat “right-to-work” laws. 


TWU Opens 
Safety Drive 
On Railroads 


An all-out campaign to secure 
adequate enforcement and better 


When the minority appeared to 
appeal the executive board’s ac- 
tion disciplining them for seizing 


safety standards on the nation’s 
railroads was launched by the Rail- 
road Division of the Transport 


control of the local and deposing 
two of its elected officers in a 
dispute over the use of the 
union performance trust funds, 
Petrillo lashed out sharply at 
Read, whom he said was trying 
to destroy the union. 


certs under a trusteeship. 


Petrillo, some 


U.S. and Canada. 


our lifetime” and praised it as 


trade unionism.” 


Workers Union at a luncheon for 
members of Congress. 


Frank Sheean, TWU director of 
organization, pointing out that the 
union represents 25,000 workers 
employed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, charged that since October 


The dispute grew out of a de-| 1954 the organization has been try- 
mand by a group of members of|ing to “bring some sense” about 
Local 47 that a bigger share of the | Safety precautions to the manage- 
royalties and fees collected when re-| ment of that line “to little or no 
cordings, motion pictures and tele- avail. 
vision films are reused be given to| “We want to get enacted into 
the men who make the recordings.|law more rigid provisions requir- 
The money now is used to provide |ing the railroads to maintain their 
employment for out-of-work musi-|rolling stock in order to protect 
cians by providing free public con-|not only the railroad workers but 


also the railroad public,” Sheean 


Under this plan, developed by | Said. 
$2.8 million was 
spent last year for approximately |O’Donnell charged that there has 
24,000 free concerts throughout the | been a 25 percent decrease in the 


TWU General Counsel John 


number of workers employed in the 


Mitchell told the convention he }|™Aintenance and equipment depart- 
regarded it as “one of the most] ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
forward-looking union measures in| Since 1953. 


a| The result of this, he said, has 


unique way of meeting the problem | been a steady increase in railroad 
of technological unemployment, | accidents. 
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Time for Tax Cuts 


Sayre: economic picture has changed substantially in the past 
several months, and government revenues are pouring in af a 
rate far above the sums previously estimated by the Eisenhower 
Administration. : 

In a curious parallel action, “soft spots” in the economy are 
becoming more numerous and more widespread. Auto workers 
are laid off, farm machinery factories have slackened production, 
people feel unable to buy new homes at the pace reached last year. 

The economy is simply not expanding sufficiently to keep up with 
_ the growth of the labor force and to match higher productivity. 
These are the basic facts underlying the recommendation for a 


$3 billion tax cut by the AFL-CIO Committee on Economic Policy. | 


__ The specific cuts recommended by the committee are warranted 
on the ground of simple justice. They would give relief primarily 
to low-income and middle-income families. This would spread 
purchasing power more widely and would help restore equity to a 
tax system that has been increasingly thrown out of balance by 
favoritism to business, upper-income businessmen and corporation 
stockholders. 


Get Well. Mr. President 


ONE AGAIN, as last September, millions of Americans are 
relieved of anxiety as the favorable medical bulletins report 
the President recovering satisfactorily from his operation. 

Like others, we of labor express our best wishes for his complete 
recovery and a restoration to full health as speedily as possible. 


Equal Justice Denied 


N its Kohler decision recently the Supreme Court said that 

Wisconsin could enforce its laws against unfair labor practices 

through state agencies and courts rather than leave such enforce- 
ment to the National Labor Relations Board. 


Here is the practical effect of the decision: The Kohler firm, | 


having decided to break the Auto Workers local, refused to negotiate 
a satisfactory new contract. It hired strikebreakers. It fired the 
veteran workers who struck. 

When the workers picketed, Kohler ran to the state agency to 
complain, got swift and drastic decisions in its favor. These deci- 
sions have now moved up through the courts, all the way through 
the Supreme Court, and all the judgments have been against the 
strikers. 

The strikers, on the other hand, have got no such kindly help and 
service from the NLRB. The Auto Workers filed serious charges of 
unfair practices against Kohler—and filed them, as required, under 
the federal law. 

Where are these charges against Kohler now? There hasn’t yet 
been a trial examiner’s report. And after that, presumably, the 
board itself would have to rule, an appellate court and the Supreme 
Court would have to hear arguments and make decisions. 

Kohler obtains almost instantaneous “protection” from its 
workers, whose livelihood was brutally assailed in the company’s 
ruthless desire to break the union. The workers are left holding 
the bag, without comparable protection of their legal rights from 
the NLRB and the federal courts. 
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Fill ’er Up! | 


Race Problems Not One—But Many 


(The following article on civil 
liberties and race relations is re- 
printed from the first issue of a 
new bulletin published by the Fund 
for the Republic, a group set up 
to defend and advance civil lib- 
erties in America.) 


The most acute of all current 
issues in the field of civil liberties 
and due process are clearly those 
generated by the southern revolt 
against the desegregation orders of 
the federal courts. 


Racial discrimination, denials of 
equality of opportunity and the 
equal protection of the laws on 
racial grounds are not, of course, 
confined to the South. Grover C. 
Hall, Jr., editor of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, has attracted 
much attention with a campaign to 
search out racial tensions, discrim- 
ination and segregationist practices 
elsewhere in the country, and has 
found no lack of material. 


Raise Serious Problems 


The Negro community is not the 
only racial minority in the country 
which frequently meets with less 
than justice. But it is the southern 
resistance to school integration— 
especially in South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi and Loui- 
siana, where the white community 
is most determined and more near- 
ly unanimous—which is now rais- 
ing the most serious problems for 
all those interested in the principles 
of the Bill of Rights. 


The problems, it must be 
noted, are not one but many, on 
various levels of law and social 
action. The southern “inter- 
position” movement has raised 
what purports to be a basic con- 
stitutional issue. It is difficult to 
believe that this can ever be 
posed in a practical, meaning- 
ful way; but if it ever were, it 
would at least call in question 
the foundation of the Bill of 
Rights itself. 

Proposals, like those in Virginia 
and other states, to evade the court 
orders by closing the public schools 


and substituting state support for 
pupils in “private” segregated in- 
stitutions present the legal issue on 
a somewhat narrower plane. 

Still another question of due 
process is precipitated by the con- 
tention of many southerners that 
the NAACP (the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People) has no “right” to 
organize, from outside the section, 
its systematic campaign of court 
actions to enforce compliance with 
the Supreme Court decision. 


Blunter Challenge 


This is said to be “using the fed- 
eral courts as a club” with which 
to compel a change in the social 
institutions and stabilized patterns 
of southern life. While many will 
find it difficult to understand what 
the courts should be used for if 
not to establish legally declared 
constitutional rights, the practical 
argument as to how they should 
be used, in the tense and human 
contexts of the segregation issue, is 
bound to be troubling. 

When the white southern re- 
action against the NAACP de- 
scends to cruder levels, in at- 
tempts to ban the organization as 
“subversive,” to dismiss teachers 
and other public servants for 


(rt 


“Starting out on a date with . 
only a dollar and fifteen cents 
is one of the best arguments | 
know af for joining a union!” 


holding membership in it, to ex- 
clude its lawyers from the courts, 
one meets a blunter challenge to 
the usual concepts of civil lib- 
erties and due process. 

And the challenge becomes even 
cruder still in the activities of the 
White Citizens’ Councils and re- 
lated movements in bringing eco- 
nomic pressure, intimidation, if not 
occasionally more violent methods 
of coercion, upon the Negro com- 
munities in order to force the re- 
moval of signatures from integra- 
tion petitions, to deny them their 
voting rights or exclude them from 
juries. 

One of the most striking, as well 
as most baffling, of these problems 
in civil rights and justice is raised 
by the resort of both the white and 
the Negro communities to the weap- 
ons of economic boycott. 


International Attention ~ 


The Montgomery bus strike has 
aroused not only national but in- 
ternational attention—a similar bus 
strike by Negroes was recently re- 
ported in Capetown, South Africa. 

Less widely publicized, but pos- 
sibly no less disturbing, are local 
boycotts and counter-boycotts 
against retailers, distributors, some- 
times against national brands, 
springing out of the racial tension. 


The marked rise over the past 
few years in the relative buying 
power of the Negro community in 
the South has given it weight in 
economic conflict of this kind. 
There is little information on which 
to estimate the real seriousness of 
the resort to economic weapons, 
but there is no doubt that the 
potentialities have seriously alarmed 
the more thoughtful leaders on 
both sides of the racial issue. 

The larger economic costs to the 
South of an embittered struggle 
over school integration —#in dis- 
couraging industrial development, 
in exacerbating labor relations, in 
hindering the sale of state and mu- 
nicipal bonds, as well as in possible 
violence and extremism—are prov- 
ing an inducement to reasonable 
and careful attitudes. 
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y scientists at the National Bureau of Standards. Some- 


MAZE 
what similar equipment is the “brains” of machines finding their way into industry and offices and bringing new problems in the age of automation. Machines that “think” 


have been replacing manpower in such widely separated fields as auto making and banking. 


Wizardry of 


Creates New Problems 


The intricate and fantastic machines that can re- 
volutionize offices and factories within a few years 
have the potential of dislocating the nation’s economy 
in the process. 

Some of the questions about -these devices and 
their impact on the trade union movement are exam- 
ined in the pamphlet “Labor Looks at Automation,” 
just prepared by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 


Output Up—Manpower Down 

Already, the pamphlet finds, the implications of 
automated assembly lines and procedures are step- 
ping up output and cutting down manpower. In 
Cleveland, an engine block layout uses 41 men to 
produce what formerly required 117 men. 

Equipment has been designed for a bank that can 
do intricate entry work in a split second so that a 
single machine and nine operators can replace up 
to 50 bookkeepers. 

The wizardry of electronics developed during 
World War II has been applied to civilian ends and 
the prospects for further conversion are staggering. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany in the pamphlet’s 
foreword makes it clear that “labor welcomes these 
technological changes. The new techniques offer 
promise of higher living standards for all, greater 
leisure and more pleasant working conditions. 

“Yet, there are pitfalls as well as promises in the 
new technology. There is no automatic guarantee 
that the potential benefits to society will be trans- 

formed into reality.” 

The pamphlet sees the hastening introduction of 
automation as a challenging test for the collective 


at Billings, Mont. 


brings in crude petroleum at one end of a plant and spews a variety of finished products at the other 


end, 


bargaining prowess and for the mutual concern of 


LONE OPERATOR AND A BATTERY OF GAUGES do the work of m 


Electronics 


labor in assuring steady employment, equitable pay 
and improved conditions of employment. 

Problems of labor displacement can be eased in 
part by joint consultation between unions and com- 
panies, by management planning to schedule-the in- 
troduction of mechanical brains- during periods of 
high employment. . 

Substantial wage increases and—barring a rise in 
world tensions—a shorter work-week will probably 
be required to spread the benefits of automation to 
the great mass of American families. 

Guaranteed wage plans and severance pay provi- 
sions would provide a financial cushion for workers 
when layoffs do come. Contracts may have to be 
rewritten to provide fair and orderly procedures for 
layoffs, rehires, transfers, promotions and changes of 
job classifications. 

F Problems Must Be Worked Out 

It may be necessary to revise substantially senior- 
ity provisions. Pension plans may also have to be 
changed through the collective bargaining process, 
particularly to permit earlier retirement and the 
transfer of pension rights from one plant to another 
within an industry or area so that displaced workers 
are not hit by the loss of accrued pension rights. 
The problems, the pamphlet concludes, can and 
must be worked out by the joint efforts of labor, 


. Management, government and other groups in 80- | 


ciety, if the transition to the era of the new tech- 
nology and the achievement of its potential for vast 
improvements in our standards of living, is to be 
accomplished with a minimum of social dislocation 
and human suffering. 
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any men in this refinery 


a 


society. 


INTRICATE NETWORK OF WIRING and vacuum tubes is the 
heart of today’s equipment that perform almost human feats of con- 


The petroleum refining industry is the largest user of feedback controls which | trol on assembly lines. Introduction of such equipment in auto- 
mated factories poses new problems for labor, government and 
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FIRST AID INSTRUCTION i is a hobby of Pres. Charles E. Smith 
of Louisville Local 140 of the Aluminum Workers (right), shown 
here demonstrating how to move a neck-fracture victim. Mrs. F. N. 
Duke is the “victim” as Mr. Duke gives a hand with the stretcher. 


Labor Leader Goes 
All-Out for Safety 


Louisville, Ky.—Helping to make Louisville a safer city is a 
spare-time activity and enthusiasm of one of Kentucky’s outstanding 
labor leaders. 

In recent months, well over 100 hours have been dedicated to 
volunteer Red Cross service by Charles E. Smith, president of Local 


140 of the Aluminum Workers. He’s spent this time teaching several | 


Red Cross first-aid courses and substituting for instructors of others. 
Smith has also given additional volunteer time as a first-aider at 
several public events where the Louisville Red Cross chapter has 
staffed first-aid stations, including those at the Kentucky State Fair, 
the Kentuckiana Travel and Sports Show, and the Veterans’ Day 
arade. 
An inspector at the Cochran Foil Co. here, Smith got his Red 
Cross first-aid instructor certificate only a year ago. But in the 
short period which has followed he’s already become one of the 
Louisville chapter’s top first-aid instructors. 

In addition to first-aid work, Smith has served the Red Cross in 
other ways. He helped the March campaign of the chapter for 
membership and funds, and has donated blood as often as he’s been 
eligible—seven times, so far. 

A personal motivation lies behind Smith’s intense interest in the 
Red Cross blood program. His four-year-old daughter, Rebecca 
Jane, has received blood twice in her short life—when she was 10 
months old, for brain surgery, and again when she was 2 years old, 
for heart surgery. 

On both occasions, blood transfusions were credited with helping 
to save her life. Today she is a healthy and happy child. 

Active in other civic work, Smith is a vestryman of St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church, has worked in behalf of retarded children and, 
although all his four children are girls, he serves as a Boy Scout 
assistant scoutmaster, 


THREE TYRO TEACHERS in “pos next fall will be, left to 
right, Reece Bohannon, Patricia Warta and Annett Follett, all stu- 
dents at Kansas State Teacher’s College under scholarships awarded 
by the Sunflower State’s AFL-CIO. A total of 30 students was 
sponsored this year under the Kansas AFL-CIO Scholarship Pro- 
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Taming Old 


By Sidney Margolius 

HE growth of union-won pensions and social 
security improvements have allayed some of the 
financial fears of growing old. The number of peo- 
ple over 65 who are assured at least some income for 
life has doubled in the last five years, the Institute 
of. Life Insurance re- 
‘About 54 ‘percent 
of our senior citizens 
now. have some re- 
tirement income 
compared to only 28 
percent six years 


over half the retired 
folks of 65 or cider 


state old-age assist- 
ance or relatives. 

Even though the 
financial terrors of 
old age have been 
tamed to some extent, most folks still need addi- 
tional savings for retirement. 

The maximum social security payment of $108.50 
a month for a single person and $162.80 for a man 
and wife, falls short by at least $35-$45 of basic 
needs. 

Various researchers have estimated that a retired 
couple in a large city needs close to $200 a month 
for an economical budget. A person living alone 
would need about three-fourths of this amount. 

As well as spurring interest in improving social 
security and employer-paid pensions, the awareness 
of the need for retirement income is booming the 
sale of privately-purchased annuities, the life-insur- 
ance industry reports. 


Making Ends Meet: 


‘ago. Until recently, — 


were depending on’ 


Age Terror 


N annuity is a contract with an insurance com- 
pany. You pay in a certain amount and the 
company agrees to pay you a specified income every 
month for the rest of your life beginning at an age 
you choose. You' can either start buying your an- 
nuity on installments while you are still working, or 
when you retire, buy one outright. 
The big advantage of an annuity is that you can’t 
outlive your savings. You'll get the income as long 


- as you live. The other side of the coin is that you can 


probably save more putting the same amount of 


" money into other safe investments. 


xk k 


VEN “E” bonds will build a larger savings fund 

than an annuity or the endowment policies 
which are often sold to provide life insurance now 
and retirement income later. 

You can get some of an annuity’s advantage: while 
reducing its disadvantages by accumulating your 
own fund prior to retirement, and buying an an- 
nuity outright when you do retire.~ For example, if 
you want a lifetime income of $40 a month starting 


‘ 


at age 65, you can buy a single-payment annuity for - 


about $6,100. Or a husband and wife could buy a 
joint-and-survivor annuity paying $40 a month while 
both live, and $30 a month to the survivor, for about 
$7,600. 

If you must buy an annuity individually, compare 
values among different insurance companies. Com- 
paré the net cost (after dividends) charged by each 
company for the same amount of income. 

‘If you buy a deferred annuity (to start at a later 
date) on the installment plan, also compare cash- 
surrender values. For example, if you invest $100 a 
year, ask how much you would get back at, say, the 
end of the fifth year. 


(Copyright, 1956, by Sidney Margolius.) 


Milk Base of Calcium Supply 


By Nancy Pratt 


UNE is dairy month .. . the season when Bossy, 
Beulah and the rest of the dairy crowd are work- 
ing overtime to produce more milk. 

Put their milk to use. Adults should return to the 
milk drinking habit too many leave behind. . . and 
it’s all-important for 
the children. 

Milk products give 
us about three-fourths 
of the calcium we 
need. Unless we drink 
a good deal of fluid 
milk, nutritionists say, 
it’s hard to get enough 
calcium. The need 
for calcium is partic- 
ularly important for 
children so that they 
may have healthy 
teeth and strong 
bones. 

Unfortunately, milk 
drinking during the 
summer tends to lose out to soda pop and other less 
nourishing drinks, unless it gets a little encourage- 
ment from mother. 

Actually, it takes only a little extra time and a 
few whirls of an eggbeater to transform a routine 
glass of milk into a tempting concoction. It doesn’t 
take much persuasion to get youngsters to drink milk- 
shakes, with or without ice cream. 

You can prepare any number of variations on the 
milkshake by using different flavorings. Commer- 
cially prepared extracts like maple and vanilla are 
good, but better still you can easily get your own fruit 


flavors by saving the liquor from canned peaches, 
raspberries, or other fruits. 

Crushed fresh fruits, such as peaches or mashed 
bananas, with a little sugar are good too. Strawberry 
jam or spices like cinnamon and nutmeg also make 
excellent milk mixers. 


The kids will get a kick out of another milk drink: — 


a “honey blossom” milkshake. Blend in 2 cups of 
milk with a third of a cup of honey. Add the juice 
of one orange and a dash of salt. If you can add 
some orange sherbet, that would be fine, too. Shake 
well in a shaker and serve with grated nutmeg on top. 


xk 


HE Dept. of Agriculture has set up a new grade 

for beef quality which should be appearing at 
meat counters sometime this month. It’s called U.S. 
“Standard.” Here’s a quick review of how this new 
grade fits into the established system of quality grad- 
ing. 

The top grade is U.S. “Prime.” It means the meat 
is very tender and well fattened, with marbled streaks 
of fat running through it. 

Second is U.S. “Choice,” also tender, but not quite 
so well fattened as “prime.” The “prime” and 
“choice” grades are cut from the grain-fed steers 
and account for most of the steaks and roasts we 
eat. Next in order is U.S. “Good.” This meat is 
more lean than the higher grades. 

The new “standard” grade will come just below 


-the U.S. “Good.” It includes beef from young ani- 


mals only moderately fat. The last grade, U.S. “Com- 
mercial,” is the grade that comes from the older, 
tougher steers; it is more likely to be stringy in tex- 
ture. Formerly, meat from both the younger and 
older animals was graded U.S. “Commercial.” 


Penny-Pinching Hits Aged 


Thousands of old people who need medical at- 
tention are lying neglected in mental institutions and 
hospitals because of penny-pinching, a panel of doc- 
tors told the recent Federal-State Conference on 
Aging held in Washington. 

The conference called attention to the startling 
changes in the age grouping of the population. It 
pointed out that because of medical advances, people 
today on the average are living longer, and that the 
number of those 45 and over is increasing more 
rapidly than the total population. 

From 1900 to 1950 the total population increased 
98 percent, while the number of those 65: and over 
increased 297 percent, those 55 to 60 increased 230 
percent, and those 45 to 55 increased 170 percent. 
By 1975 the labor market will have to absorb at 
least 10 million additional workers 45 and over to 
keep pace with present trends. 

Discussion at the conference revealed that as yet 
little has been done to meet the situation because of 
apathy, indifference, and what one delegate called 
“the barnacles of prejudice.” 


A panel on health and rehabilitation painted a 


bleak picture showing neglect and indifference to 


what is happening to thousands of low income old 
people in this country. There are now about 14.5 
million Americans in the 65 and over age group. 
Only 6.5 million of these receive Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, and the benefits of many are too 
small to live on without the addition of public or 
private funds. 


Dr. Lester Breslow of the California Dept. of 
Health, told the conference of a state-wide health 


survey which documented a tremendous amount of ° 


chronic disease, particularly among the aged, that 
was getting little or no attention. 


He said that many old people were ‘also found 
who were badly handicapped in life by the need for 
eye glasses, hearing aids and dental care—things 
often “pooh-poohed as frills,” he added. Others had 
been sent to mental hospitals as “seniles” when what 
they needed was medical care. “ 


“Most of the disability suffered by old people lying 
around hospitals is due to neglect,” Dr. Breslow 
said. But public welfare budgets don’t provide suf- 


ficient funds for proper medical care, and this takes 
money. 
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Soup to Nonsense: 


Where's the Good News? 


‘By Jane Goodsell _ 


1 28 ak pin te mori ad by the time - 
you've had a second cup of coffee, you’re ready 
to face the world. You're feeling good, and the 
world looks good, too. 

The sun’s in the sky, ‘birds are twittering, the 
azaleas are in bloom 
and children are rol- 
ler skating. 

So you settle back 
in your chair and 


ing paper. 
The front page 
tells you that a bank 


ness for horse rac- 
ing, has misappro- 
priated $34,994.65, 
Rivers: are rising to 
flood levels, and the 
international _ situa- 
tion is just as murky 
as it was yesterday. 


The weather forecast is rain. 

You turn hopefully to the column of your favorite 
news analyst. From him you learn that, although 
the state of the world may look unencouraging on 


the surface, it is even less encouraging behind the - 


scenes. 

A letter from a woman reader ccisiblaline that 
daylight saving has ruined her life, and the edito- 
rials take a dim view of everything that has hap- 
pened lately. 


For Your Health’ 3 Sake: 


open up the morn-- 


cashier, with a fond- 


You. glance through the fashion advertisements, 
which convince you that your present wardrobe is 
as outmoded as pantaloons. The prices of new 
clothes convince you that there isn’t much you can 
do about it. 

x X*®«* 


Ey oe read in the beauty column about a lady who 


has put on 20 pounds. Her clothes no longer 


- fit her, and her husband is starting to spend a lot 


of time away from home. 

The ‘garden editor prints a letter from a lady 
whose annuals have been eaten by bugs and, in the 
child guidance section, a mother complains that her 


- 3-year-old refuses to eat vegetables and is jealous 


of his baby sister. 

There are dozens of eye-catching little advertise- 
ments for the attention of those suffering from hives, 
indigestion, fatigue, = tired eyes and infer- 
iority complexes. 

All the comic-strip characters are wallowing in 
personal troubles, grave danger, heartbreak, tumult 
and violence. 

An announcement is made that there are no funds 
available to provide a mate for the lone camel lan- 
guishing in a zoo, and today’s menu suggests creamed 
codfish and buttered beets. 

Once again you glance at the world outside the 
window. It’s still there, and it still looks good. It 
seems unlikely that it can be the same world you’ve 
been reading about in the newspaper. 

You wonder if maybe some newspaper editors 


simply got together and made the whole thing up. 
(Distributed by PAI) 


Pre-Vacation Hints and Rules 


Dr. Morris Brand 


AVE a pleasant trip.” 
end.” 


“Have a nice week- 
“Have a lovely vacation.” “Have 
a eee 


Yes, you can have these, plus pleasant memories 
barring bad weather, insufficient funds, car trouble, 
lack of. good companionship. But leave your cares 
and worries behind 
you. 

Also, barring the 
multiplicity of avoid- 
able “accidental” oc- 
currences if you use 
some forethought, 
caution and obey cer- 
tain fundamental rules 
not only for yourself 
but also for those 
around you. Before 
you start let us look 


you should think 
about during this pe- 
riod of the year. 
Immunization 
If you are going to an area where smallpox, ty- 
phoid and paratyphoid fevers occur, plan to have 
your doctor give you the vaccination and series of 
injections well in advance of your departure date. 
Ask whether you should not also be immunized 
against tetanus. Your travel agent or local health 
department will advise you. 


First Aid Kit 


Take a small first aid kit with fresh supplies with 
you. You will need it at the most unexpected time 
and places. Keep it handy. It should contain at 
least band-aids, a few packages of sterile gauze, a 


at some of the items 


sterile bandage, merthiolate solution and scotch or 
adhesive tape. 

Depending on the number and ages of the persons 
in the party, where you are going, the length of your 
vacation and the proximity to a local physician and 
pharmacy, other items should be added. See this 
column’s article of April 7. 

Clothes 

Take that extra sweater and bathing suit, the 
sturdy well-soled shoes for the hike over hill and 
dale, and all other clothes you wish you had taken for 
that unexpected dance at the casino or for the un- 
desired unseasonable weather. Plan to be comfor- 
table on all occasions. muhhing so tight that it will 


chafe. 
Driving ; 

Undoubtedly you have had the car’s timing, car- 
buretor, tires, lights, etc., checked. Don’t drive 
until exhausted. Be careful when the sun is shin- 
ing into your eyes. Take off your sunglasses at 
twilight. 

The Bungalow or Room 

If not air-conditioned, the windows will be opened. 
Are they. well screened? Are the screens securely 
fastened to, keep children from falling out? Re- 
member that the fire escape is for that one purpose 


-and not a play or sleep area. 


Play Area for Children 

Not in the street, or the abandoned property, or 
an excavation, or in the kitchen or cellar, or in a 
polluted stream or river, or in the hallway, or on the 
roof, or in the railroad yards, or wharves, or the 
dumps and junk yards but in the play streets des- 
ignated by your police department, in the supervised 
playgrounds and parks, or on approved beaches pro- 
tected by life guards. The determination of where 
your child will play will not only prevent accidents 
but may avoid delinquency. 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Hollywood Observer: 


‘The King and I’ | 
Superb Production 


By Paul Patrick 


FIOLEXWooD— Those of you who saw Yul Brynner and the 
late one-and-only Gertrude Lawrence in the Broadway stage __ 
production of “The King and I” may have some mental reservations 
before viewing 20th Century Fox’s motion picture of this great 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical play, due to be released this 


summer. 


For after all, there was only one Gertie Lawrence. 


But I assure you you ’re going to be pleasantly surprised with 


Rita Moreno 


Deborah Kerr in the role of the 
§ school teacher. While she makes 
! no attempt to be Miss Lawrence, 
: Miss Kerr is a delightful Anna, ~ 
| the widow who went to Siam in 
the 1860’s to instruct the score 
s or so of children of the King of 
; Siam, played by Brynner for 
1,500 times on the stage and now 
; on the screen. 


Brynner is superb, of course, 
and Rita Moreno will charm you 
as Tuptim, the little Burmese 
f princess presented to the King as 
a plaything. You may recall that 
when the movie “Anna and the 
King of Siam” was made from the 
book nearly 10 years ago, Linda 
Darnell played Tuptim, Rex Har- 
rison was the King, and Irene 
Dunne was Anna. 


It is yet too early to give you a 
full review of this magnificent 
spectacle, “The King and I,” 
which cost around $6,500,000, 


but there are some interesting production sidelights that should be 


told. 


For one thing, the technicians demonstrated a smattering of the 
resourcefulness for which Hollywood studio workers are noted when 
they ran out of knee pads for actors portraying noblemen who had 
to prostrate themselves before the Siamese monarch. Without any 
interruption, what the girls call “falsies” were substituted for knee 
pads, one for each nobleman’s knee. 

The costumes used in the picture cost $500,000 alone and the 
gowns worn by Miss Kerr weighed from 25 to 48 pounds, with some 
of her hoop skirts flaring 30 feet in circumference. 

The King of Siam kept his head clean-shaven, so Yul Brynner 
has had to stay bald for about five years. His hair, if he could allow 
it to grow, would be black. 


x kk 


Tie Hollywood has long been a favorite pastime of 


publicity-hungry persons. 


So it’s sort of refreshing to hear an 


unsolicited testimonial from a man of God who has spent three 
months getting to know the people of the film industry. — 

Col. Dean Hess of the United States Air Force is a former Ohio 
minister who became the famed “flying parson” of World War II 
and the Korean War. Universal-International is producing his life 
story, “Battle Hymn.” 

Here, in part, is what Col. Hess told me: 


“I know that Hollywood has been more often the target of censure 


than of praise. . . 


. I feel obliged, having come to know the depth 


and the greatness of the industry and its people, to make a statement 
which might play some small part in offsetting this impression. 

“I find an honesty and compassion among picture people which 
is tremendous. Hollywood is not like the front Page stories about 
it. I find here men who are devoted to their wives, ardent family 
men, individuals whose thought of personal success while strong, is 
secondary to their main objective, establishing a binding family unity 
and a good heritage for their children. 

“I have heard there is another side to the film colony and I do 


‘| not doubt that it exists as in any other community. But a man must 
look for it, set his mind on it, to feel the impact. 


The -marginal, 


shadow side is there only if you go out of your way to find it. 


“By the very nature of a city full of celebrities, the publicity em- 
phasis is on divorce and separation. But the spotlighted cases are 


in the minority.” 


Thank you, Col. Hess. 


ALL-CHICAGO CLEANUP PARADE drew 300, 000 spectators despite a rosy rain and included 
this float, which was escorted by 1,000 members of Flat Janitors Local 1 carrying red, white and blue 
brooms and ringing cowbells. The parade was led by Mayor Richard J. Daley and Pres. William L. 


rons of the Building Service Employes, who was grand marshal, carrying brooms over their 
Oulders. 


' “Mind if I wait out here, dear? I can’t stand to watch twenty bucks 
punished that way.” 
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Mania Hits Workers 


By Nat Goldfinger 

Economist, Dept. of Research 
fbi: social responsibility of corporate management is a subject 
for lectures at businessmen’s gatherings. There are few, if any, 
who would publicly proclaim that the managing directors of multi- 
million dollar corporations—with tens of thousands of employes 
in widespread communities—should not exhibit a high degree of 

responsibility towards society. 

Decisions of the managers of such 
corporations affect. entire communi- 
ties and the nation, as well as the 
earnings and welfare of their em- 
ployes and families. 

But is there a high degree of social 
responsibility among the managing 
directors of corporate enterprise? 
Let’s look at the giant automobile 
companies, with scores of plants and 
offices, thousands of dealers and 
hundreds. of thousands of employes 
throughout the country. 


In the fall of 1954, the automobile 
companies introduced the 1955 mod- 
els. These cars caught the public’s 
imagination. Sales and production began to mount before the end 
of 1954, helping to lift the national economy out of the 1953-54 
recession. So far, so good. 

All through 1955, the auto companies—especially the dominant 
major firms—pushed their products. Their advertisements filled 
the radio lanes, television channels, newspaper and magazine space. 
New autos came off the assembly lines in ever-rising numbers; 
dealers were pressed to take more and more of them and to sell them 
on way or the other. 

By the fall of 1955, the new 1956 models came out. Im almost 
all cases they were the 1955 models, with minor changes. Towards 
the end of the year, it was becoming clear that the new models 
would not sell as well as the 1955 models. But as late as last 
December, the industry was hiring workers. 

In December, the number of production and maintenance workers 
in the auto industry was 825,300, compared with 811,200 in Novem- 
ber and 710,700 in October. 

& & & 
| Foe year, as a whole, was a boom year for the automobile in- 
dustry. Almost eight million passenger cars were produced; 7.4 
million were sold. 

The dominant firms made fabulous profits. General Motors’ 
profits after taxes were a breath-taking $1,189,477,000. Many 
dealers, however, had been cutting their own profits to the bone, in 
order to sell the cars pressed on them by the manufacturers 

Came the new year, 1956. And reduced sales, cuts in production, 
working hours, employment and weekly earnings. The usual spring 
rise in auto sales did not materialize this year. New passenger car 
production was cut back further, in contrast with the normal pattern 
of rising springtime output. In May, auto output was about 30 
percent below last December, about 40 percent down from 
May 1955. 

The Labor Dept. reports that some 200,000 auto workers have 
been laid off. In addition, the working hours of many auto workers, 
fortunate enough to have jobs, have been cut. 

The auto industry’s behavior last year has had a dampening effect 
on many parts of the nation in 1956. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers are affected by lay-offs and reduced earnings. 

All Americans naturally hope that the industry’s difficulties are 
temporary and that they will soon be over: But what about 200,000 
laid-off auto workers, the reduced earnings of many employed auto 
workers, the communities that have been affected, the dealers who 
have been pushed to the wall or out of business, the smaller manu- 
facturers who are hard-pressed? 

The social responsibility of corporate management—and of gov- 
ernment officials—is more than merely a subject for after-dinner 
lectures. It would be good for the nation if a high degree of social 
responsibility was put into practice by the managing directors of 
multi-million dollar corporations. = 


’ New York—The veterans of unionism in New 
York’s laundry industry are having a healthier and 
happier old age than they ever dreamed of during 
the sweatshop days and bitter picket line struggles 
of decades past. 

Pensioners covered by the Clothing Workers Te- 
tirement plan, with memories that go back to lost 
strikes in 1904 and 1911 and to a working day that 
lasted from sun-up~to sun-down, are now sharing in 
the services of the Amalgamated Laundry Workers 


BLOOD PRESSURE is one of the first things de- 
termined when a working member or pensioner 
takes advantage of the services of the Amalga- 
mated Workers Health Center in New York. 


DEEP THERAPY MACHINE for treatment of deep-seated cancerous lesions is only one of the a 
ern pieces of equipment at the Amalgamated Laundry Workers Health Center in New York. The 
center’s A-eny facilities are regarded as a model of their kind. 


Aged Laundry Workers Rided 


Health Center here. vis 
Since Apr. 2, when they became eligible, old- 
‘timers like William Stopsky, 76, whose 60 years of 
ironing shirts began in Odessa, Russia, back in 1896, 
thave been dropping in for checkups and for treat- 
ment for the ailments that are the lot of the elderly. 
“Our health center is dedicated to keeping the 
laundry worker healthy and extending his life span,” 
explained Louis Simon, manager of the Laundry 
Workers Joint Board and an ACW vice president. 

“Our insurance and pension plan guarantees the 
laundry worker an income in his old age. Now it is 
our hope that the retired members will use the health 
center so that they can enjoy their well-deserved 
retirement in the best possible health.” 

“The pensioners, brief experience has shown, ~are 
using the health center to the fullest. 

“This is like an increase in our pension,” said 
Stopsky, who had to retire because of a knee injury. 
“We old timers in the union have witnessed miracles 
accomplished. Now we no longer have to worry 
about doctors’ bills.” 


the attention given them makes quité an impression 
on the veterans. 

“If anybody had told me 20 years ago that I would 
be able to retire on a pension as a laundry worker,” 
said Mrs. Bella Rosen, who admits being “over” 
retirement age, “I would have thought they were 
crazy. 

“Now, with medical care added to my pension, it 
is like a dream come true.” 

Health center services is only one phase of the 

‘union’s program for utilizing the vital interest the 
pensioners still have in the union, Simon said. Many 
retired workers have registered for political action 
and organizing assistance, and have even volunteered 
for picketing when necessary, he said. 


: <A Serial Story 


 REMEMBER---THE 
GIVES YOU A LOT 


N 


VASA 


SSS 


DON'T WEAKEN, GOTROX! \ 


HEADACHES! LET ME 
GIVE YOU ANOTHER 
DEMONSTRATION--- 


UNION 
OF 


—By Bill Perkins 


THAT SETTLES IT!!! Ger = 

THAT la THING OUT OF HERE! 
THE UNION NEVER GAVE ME 
A HEADACHE LIKE THIS!!! 


The $1.5 million health center, its equipment and 
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BEFORE AND AFTER PRES. EISENHOWER’S LATEST 
ILLNESS, Republican strategists maintained an enormous self- 
confidence that he would overwhelmingly win re-election. 

This observer is willing to move far enough out on a limb to 


suggest that this year the GOP faces an election fight, not a push- 
over, with or without Eisenhower as the nominee. 


The President’s personal popularity is undoubtedly immense. 

The people apparently pay no attention when Eisenhower’s 
advisers stumble and bumble, when the President, the vice president 
and Sec. Dulles make such contradictory public declarations on 
“neutralism,” for example, that our allies are bewildered. 

They don’t blame him for Agriculture Sec. Benson’s reversals, 
or the paralysis on foreign aid, or the dumping of public power, 
or the Dixon-Yates fiasco—not yet. 

Each of these is an example of failure of leadership in the office 
of the President itself, not attributable to illness or other misfortune. 
But no Democrat has yet clearly persuaded the people that the 
chief executive should be replaced. 

We are, however, running into a campaign, not a triumphal march 
for the President. 
xk kk kk 

THE LAST TIME A CHIEF EXECUTIVE moved into a second 
full term by a triumph was in 1936, when Roosevelt won all but 
two states and jokingly welcomed “the senators. from the states and 
the ambassadors from Maine and Vermont.” 

Things ‘have not moved for the Republicans in the last three 
years the way they moved for the Democrats between Roosevelt’s 
1932 and 1936 election victories. 

Since Eisenhower barely pulled the Republicans into control of 
Congress in 1952, the GOP has lost a remarkable succession of 
congressional, state and local elections. : 

It began losing governorships and. congressmen in 1953, after 
- only a year of Eisenhower. It lost Congress in 1954. It lost more 
congressmen, more governorships, more municipal officers all 
through 1955. 

In the first flush of the Roosevelt era, the Democrats didn’t start 
losing immediately after they had won. They kept on winning. 

They actually elected a-Congress in 1934, the first Roosevelt 
midterm election, that was more strongly Democratic than the 
one chosen in 1932, 

This reversed the historic process under which in this country, 
as in other democracies, the party in power tends to lose ground 
once it is chosen for office and responsibility. — 

=x &: 2% 

THE EISENHOWER REPUBLICAN PARTY has not been able 
to reverse the historic process. 
heavily and more broadly than is familiar in our politics. 

Does this point to an Eisenhower landslide in November? 

Only if it is assumed that the President is personally so much more 
popular than his party that the connection between them is almost 
imperceptible. Only if it is assumed, further, that once the nominees 


are selected the Democrats will not make a hard campaign aimed 
at Eisenhower himself. 


The President cannot control events—another illness, a possible |’ 


international explosion, the potential handicap of Vice Pres. Nixon 
on the ticket, a further economic slip. 

Harry S. Truman used a felicitous turn of phrase when, after 
Eisenhower’s heart attack last September, he wished the President 
full recovery and “a happy tour of duty” in finishing out his term. 
Surely that is what the people wish for him now. 

The election campaign, however, will be a hard-fought and 
legitimate contest—not a pushover or a runaway for anybody. 

xk k *& 

AFTER FIGHTING the second Democratic farm bill, providing 
soil bank payments for any farmer taking land out of production this 
year, Sec. Benson announced he would make such payments to 
farmers who plowed up certain growing crops. 

‘Benson is the fellow who said Sept. 16, 1955, “You can be sure 
there will be no plowing up of cotton or slaughter of little pigs.” 
On Sept. 20, 1955, he said, “We will not plow under every third 
row of cotton or sentence the little pigs to execution.” ° 


He is now the first secretary in 23 years to offer to pay farmers 
for plowing under. 


“About the only thing I've ever done is play basketball.” 


. 


Vandercook Says: 


On the contrary, it has lost more |: 


(This column is éxtermad from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 

N the not-to-be-put-off, all-important issue of 

whether Pres. Eisenhower can—or should— 
still be persuaded to run again, GOP politicians are 
publicly of one mind. But that leaves unsettled the 
question of how good a mind that one mind is. 
The latest official to whistle in the dark his belief 
that a severe operation and 
just a few more weeks or 
months absence from his 
fulltime duties will not 
diminish the ability of the 
popular and unfortunate 
Mr. Eisenhower to serve 


on serving for four more 
years, as chief executive of 
the United States, is past 
campaign manager, now 
<< Postmaster Gen., Arthur 
Vandercoo Summerfield. 

I'd like to file a personal report. It’s probably as 
accurate as any. I spent the weekend in a section 
of mid-New York State where Democrats are as 
rare as whooping cranes. It might interest GOP 
Chairman -Hall to learn that not one of nearly 30 
life-long-Republicans who volunteered their opinions 
differed with any of the others. 


Morgan Says: 


now and then seek to go 


(Should Eisenhower Run—or Not? 


All were unanimous in their feeling that it has now 
become utterly impossible for Mr. Eisenhower to 
seek again the immensely burdensome and supremely 
important presidential office. I heard that intention 
called “ridiculous,” “inhuman,” even “greedy.” A 
Republican county committee-woman said she was 
sure “that he wouldn’t have decided to run again 
even after his heart attack if it wasn’t for those people 
around him.” The lady added, indignantly yet 
sympathetically, “They don’t care what happens to 
the President. They’re just interested in keeping 
their own jobs.” Gre 

kk * 


RES. Eisenhower received one of the most serious 
rebuffs from his own party that he’s experienced 
since he entered the White House. There is no 
subject Mr. Eisenhower understands so well or feels 
about more strongly than the carefully-erected. system 


of alliances and mutual aid pacts by which we hope 


we have kept the free world free. 


In a last minute effort to persuade the House to 
restore at least half of the $1.1 billion slash from the 
Administration’s proposed figure, the President sent 
an open letter to House Republican Leader Martin. 
In it, the chief executive said that he was “deeply 
convinced” that the mutual security program would 
be seriously impaired, that “grave consequences are 
involved.” 

At the day’s end, a vote of 192-to-112 buried a 
motion to up the sum to be spent on military and 
economic aid abroad $600 million above the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 


Let’s Be Frank About Tke’s [ls 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


HE Republicans may justifiably.claim a better 
record than the Democrats up to now in playing 
square with the public on the health of presidents— 
one need only recall Cleveland’s secret operation .for 
cancer, the isolation of information about Wilson’s 
last illness and the sotto voce approach to Roosevelt’s 
ebbing strength in 1944. 
But after an admirably 
candid beginning on the 
unfortunate saga of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s condition, 
the Administration seems 
to be doggedly suggesting 
a whole new code for 
physical fitness, ranging 
from such slogans as “a 
heart attack is good for 
you,” to “try surgery for 
3. a longer life.” 
Morgan This, I respectfully sub- 
mit, reflects a cruel disdain for the welfare of the 
private person of the man who is President of the 
United States, as well as a cynical evaluation indeed 
of the credulity of the American public. 

Before we find ourselves murmuring the convic- 
tions that “weakness is strength” and “sickness is 
healthful,” a number of things need to be clarified 
about Mr. Eisenhower’s latest illness. 

By mid-day Friday, his “stomach upset” had been 
diagnosed as ileitis—inflammation of the lower por- 
tion of the small intestine. Subsequent x-rays at 
Walter Reed and the operation itself confirmed this 
diagnosis, with the intestinal block added. 

But, according to medical authority, ileitis cannot 


As We See It: 


be diagnosed at a glance; or a single physical exam- 
ination; an x-ray or perhaps even exploratory sur- 
gery is needed. No-.x-rays of the President were 
taken between the time he began to feel sick around 
Thursday midnight and his arrival at Walter Reed 
Friday afternoon. Then how did Gen. Snyder, the 
White House physician, diagnose his ailment so 
readily? 

The answer must be that he knew the President 
had had some previous experience with the disease. 
Indeed, at the doctors’ news conference Saturday 
afternoon, Gen. Snyder stated categorically that “he 
has had ileitis before . . . (and it) probably carries 
back a great many years.” 

xk * 

XACTLY one month ago, in a medical report 
signed by Dr. Snyder and Gen. Heaton, who 
operated Saturday, Pres. Eisenhower was given a 
completely clean bill of health, after a head-to-toe 
examination which caused the chief executive to ex- 
claim: “When they give you a physical at Walter 

Reed, brother, they give it to you.” 

The reason ileitis didn’t show up then, Snyder 
explained Saturday, was that the ileum wasn’t in- 
flamed then. Independent medical opinion took that 
to mean not that the disease did not exist but that 
it was not acute or producing a block at that mo- 
ment. And no reporter thought to ask Gen. Snyder 
whether it might not have been pertinent to take 
note of the ileitis condition in describing the Presi- 
dent’s general fitness to the public, say, last month. 

The country and the world can be gratified that 
Pres. Eisenhower is receiving such expert care and 
we can be heartened by the steady recovery reflected 
in the medical bulletins so far. But it would be a 
disservice to all concerned to gloss over the facts. 
The President will need them all in reassessing his 
previous decision to run again and the public will 
need them all to understand his reassessment, what- 
ever it may be. 


Reds Exploiting Algerian Crisis 


HE. Socialist government of Guy Mollet in 

France will not fall until autumn only because 
no other party or coalition wants to take over so 
long as the Algerian crisis continues, Irving Brown, 
AFL-CIO represéntative in Europe, reported on the 
AFL-CIO program, As We See It, heard over the 
American Broadcasting Co. radic network. 

Gen. Weygand, famous wartime general and now 
a rightist political leader, was quoted by Brown as 
having said: “Thank God we have a Socialist gov- 
ernment to try to carry out policy at this time. If 
the right wing were in power and trying to put down 
the revolt, we’d be branded Fascists.” 

The Communist Party is exploiting the situation, 
the AFL-CIO man said. It is taking advantage of 
the violent opposition of the French people to send- 
ing conscripted troops to fight in Algeria, “in a war 
they cannot win. The terrain is as favorable to native 
fighters as Yugoslavia.” 

’“The Communists have staged riots against send- 
ing sons, brothers and friends to fight and die in 
Algeria at Le Havre, Grenoble, Marseilles, Toulon 


and Bordeaux,” said Brown. “They have played a 


skillful hand in the assembly, too. They voted to 
grant special powers in Algeria to Mollet, and then 
abstained when Mollet asked for a vote of con- 
fidence.” 

The Communists, he declared, could have voted 
against Mollet and overthrown the government, since 
the margin was so close, but chose to abstain so that 
the onus of the policy continues on Mollet, and also 
to maintain party maneuverability, “to maintain the 
power in reserve for a deal with the Socialists is 
forming a Peoples’ Front government.” 


Contact Radio Stations 
On Labor Reports to Nation 


Central labor unions and iadustrial union 
councils, in whose areas Labor Reports . . . 
to the Nation, is not yet running, are asked 
to contact their best local station and inform 
Harry W. Flannery, radio and television coor- 
dinator, AFL-CIO, 815 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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Supreme Court Curbs 
‘Security’ Dismissals 


The Supreme Court by a 6 to 3 vote struck down a major por- 
tion of Pres. Eisenhower’s 1953 executive order allowing summary 
suspension and dismissal, without appeal, of any government em- 


ploye under security procedures. 


. 


The majority ruled in effect that Esienhower went beyond the 


authorization of a 1950 law when® 


he ordered security procedures 
made applicable to employes in 
“non-sensitive” positions. 

The three-member minority, in 
an opinion by Justice Tom Clark, 
argued that Congress intended to 
permit precisely what the President 
had done—apply “security” proce- 
dures to all employes. 

The majority, in an opinion writ- 
ten by Justice John Marshall Har- 
lan, pointed out that there were 
many ways in which an employe 

“whose loyalty was reasonably 
doubted could be dismissed. 
Raise Appeal Issue 

“An absolute standard of loyalty” 
had been established three years 
before the 1950 statute and re- 
mained in effect three years more, 
Harlan said. 

“The question is not whether an 
employe can be dismissed (on loyal- 
ty grounds) but the extent to which 
the summary procedures are avail- 
able,” he declared. 

The issue, in other words, was 
whether an employe in a non-sen- 
sitive job was entitled to a hearing 
and an appeal such as would be 
available in ordinary cases. 

The court’s ruling was that 
an employe in a “non-sensitive” 
position was entitled both to a 
hearing by his department head, 
if requested, and if a veteran to 
get review from the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The case involved Kendrick M. 
Cole, an inspector in the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration, 
stationed in New York. 

Cole at first refused to answer 
questions about alleged association 
with Communists and membership 
in Nature Friends of America, an 
organization on the attorney gen- 
eral’s list of “subversive” groups. 

Although the court did not ob- 
serve it, Cole later asked a formal 
hearing on charges against him. 
Welfare Sec. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
whose agency included the Food 
and Drug Administration, had al- 
ready suspended him, refused the 
hearing and fired him. 

As a veteran, Cole then filed an 
appeal with the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The appeal was denied 
on the ground that Eisenhower’s 
1953 executive order overrode the 
Veterans Preference Act on which 
Cole relied for his request. 

The court struck down the exec- 
utive order in so far as it has been 


“non-sensitive.” 


Rule on Informers 
The Supreme Court split 5 to 4 
in upholding the attorney general’s 
right to use “confidential inform- 


aliens. 


came here from England in 1914, 
belonged to the. Communist party 
from 1935 to 1940, and was or- 
dered deported under the 1940 law 
making party membership a deport- 
able offense. 

Jay asked suspension of the or- 
der. On the open record a review 
officer for Attorney Gen. Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., found that Jay met 
statutory requirements allowing sus- 
pension for reasons of “hardship” 
and “good moral character.” But 
on the basis of “confidential in- 
formation” he refused to suspend 
deportation. 

The court majority said that use 
of confidential informers against 
aliens did not violate the constitu- 
tion. Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Justices Hugo L. Black, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas and Felix Frank- 


ffurter filed four fiery dissents. 


Union Pioneers 
Participation Plan 


Albany, N. Y.—The Paper Mak- 
ers and the Pulp, Sulphite and Pa- 
per Mill Workers, pioneers in a 
jointly sponsored labor education 
program, have now developed a 
new wrinkle for obtaining worker 
participation in legislative action. 

Seventeen groups of members 
from both unions studied, as part 
of a pre-planned experiment sand- 
wiched between discussions of other 
subjects, two proposed amendments 
to the Social Security Act. After 
the study, which explored all sides 
of the issue, the instructors sug- 
gested that opinions take the form 
of letters to Washington representa- 
tives. 

A sampling indicates that an 
average of eight out of ten wrote 
letters paralleling and supporting 
the AFL-CIO position on these 
amendments. 

Education department officials of 
the two unions emphasized the 
greater effectiveness of the individ- 
ually written letters inspired through 
personal conviction over a letter 
writing campaign patterned after 


a fixed theme. 


applied to employes whose jobs are 


ers” in deportation cases involving 


The case involved Cecil Jay, who 


izations brought down the gavel 


ization. With him is Lawrence 


LABOR U N 1 TY came to Virginia as presidents of two state organ- 


33 
= 
3 

= 


to open sessions of the Virginia 


State AFL-CIO. Harold E. Boyd (left) heads the merged organ- 


Marine, president of the former 


Virginia Industrial Union Council. 


Public Workers’ Unions 
Reach Merger Accord 
Fop officials of two unions have reached accord on merger terms 


that would unite the 115,000 members of the State, County & 
Municipal Employes and the 30,000 membership of the Govern- 


ment & Civic Employes Organizing 
Committee. 

Unity between the two would 
pave the way for an organizing 
drive to bring an estimated million 
public workers into union ranks. 

The AFSCME has already taken 
convention action. authorizing the 
merger. The GCEOC, a former 
CIO affiliate, is expected to ratify 
the action at a national conference 
this summer. 


Inland Boatmen 
Win Pay Increase 


San Pedro, Calif—Members of 
the Inland Boatmen’s Union work- 
ing on oil barges in Los Angeles 
harbor have won wage increases of 
26 to 29 cents’an hour. 

The United Towing Co. and Cali- 
fornia Tug Co. will pay tankermen 
and tug boat operators $2.51 an 
hour, engineers $2.41 an hour and 
deck hands $2.11 hourly. 

A three-year contract provides 
true time and a half for overtime, 
long a controversial issue in West 
Coast maritime employment. This 
will be paid on Sundays and holi- 
days and after 40 hours weekly in- 
stead of after 88 hours a haif- 
month. 


THREE LARGEST UNIONS in the glass, ceramic and allied industries conferred in Pittsburgh o 
problems common to their combined membership of 125,000. The twelve-man committee shown here 
include delegates from the Glass Bottle Blowers, Flint Glass Workers and Glass & Ceramic Workers. 


The success of first joint meeting led to formation of a permanent committee. 


AFSCME Pres. Arnold Zander 
would head the new organization 
under the plan. Milton Murray, 
present GCEOC secretary-treasurer, 
is expected to become administra- 
tive vice president in the merged 
group. 

The unity formula provides for 
the administrative vice presidency 
and the addition of two general vice 
presidents to the executive board, 
these officers to be supplied from 
the GCEOC. 

Both unions have held unity talks 
over the past few years and have 
had a pre-merger agreement which 
enables them to get organizing aid 
from the AFL-CIO in those areas 
where one union is active and the 
other is not. 3 


Viscose Pact 
Voted; Gains 
For Workers 


Approval of a three-year agree- 
ment with the American Viscose 
Corp. has been voted by the Textile 
Workers’ Viscose advisory council 
after a two-day meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

The approval is subject to ratifi- 
cation by locals in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and West Virginia. A pen- 
sion plan in effect since 1943 was 
amended to provide increased re- 
tirement benefits and to eliminate 
employe contributions. Benefits 
were raised for employes. now re- 
tiring to $1.75 a month times years 
of service. 

Elimination of the employe con- 
tribution amounts to a wage equiv- 
alent of 11 cents an hour for the 
year. Benefits for 1,176 already re- 
tired workers were substantially in- 
creased, and in many instances were 
almost doubled. 

A disability benefit program, the 
first in the rayon industry, was also 
negotiated. 

Wages were raised 4 percent for 
all job classifications, ranging from 
5 cents to 9 cents an hour. The 
general increase plus special ad- 
justments results in an hourly in- 
crease of 814 cents. 

Improvements were also made in 
hospitalization and surgical bene- 
fits, group life insurance and weekly 


sickness and accident benefits. 


Stereotypers’ 
Leo Buckley 
Dies in N. Y. 


New York—Leo Buckley, inter- 
national president of the Stereo- 
typers & Electrotypers and chair- 
man of the board of governors of 
the Intl. Allied Printing Trades 
Council, died at his home in the 
Bronx. 

Born in Lewiston, Me., in 1899, 
he moved to New York as a youth 
and joined Stereotypers Local 1 as 
an apprentice in 1922, subsequently 
working as an electrotyper. 

He soon became active in union 
affairs and served seven terms as 
vice president of Local 1 before 
being elected international presi- 
dent in 1938. He attended many 
conventions of his own union and 
of the former AFL, and was a 
delegate to the AFL-CIO merger 
convention last December.’ He also 


:| served as a director of the Union 
=| Labor Life Insurance Co. 


Under the ISEU constitution, the 
executive board is expected to ap- 
point a temporary successor who 
will serve until the regularly sched- 
uled election in December. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler in a telegram of sympathy to 
ISEU Sec.-Treas. Joseph L. O’Neil 
called the union president’s death 
a loss not only to his own inter- 
national and the printing trades 
group, but “to the entire trade un- 
ion movement.” 

Buckley is survived by his widow, 
Elizabeth; a son, Thomas; his moth- 
er, Mrs. Margaret Buckley; two 
brothers and a sister. 

Funeral services were held in 
St. Benedict’s Church in the Bronx, 
with interment in Gate of Heaven 
Cemetery, near White Plains, N. Y. 


House Group 
Sets Hearings 


On Retirement 


The House Civil Service Com- 
mittee is scheduled to begin hear- 
ings June 18 on the Senate-ap- 
proved bill to provide major new 
benefits under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System. 

As passed by the Senate, the 
measure would become effective 
Jan. 1, 1957 and does not apply to 
those retired before that date. 

For all persons retiring thereafter 
with at least five years of federal 
service, the measure would provide 
an increase in some annuities up to 
30 percent, and would permit op- 
tional retirement after 30 years’ 
service, regardless of age, at smaller 
reduction in the annuity if the re- 
tiree is under 60 years old. 

Passage of the bill by the Sen- 
ate followed a special legislative 
drive for its enactment by the AFL- 
CIO Government Employes’ Coun- 
ci. 


New York Labor 
Unity Parley July 17 


New York— The second 
meeting to discuss merger of 
the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the state’s 
Industrial Union Council will 
be held here July 17-18. 

NYFL Pres. Thomas A. 
Murray and NYIUC Pres. 
Louis Hollander led groups 
from their respective organ- 
izations in the first session 
which discussed various is- 
sues to be dealt with prelimi- 
nary to a merger agreement. 

Both sides expressed a de- 
sire and willingness to bring 
about a unified organization, 
at the same time acktiowledg- 
ing that reaching this goal will 
require some time. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, ovr 16, 1956 


Labor Asks 
$3 Billion 
Tax Slash 


An immediate cut of about $3 
billion in individual income taxes 
to bolster purchasing power has 
been urged by the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Economic Policy. 

In a summary statement on the 
economic outlook, the committee 
said the federal government was 
running up an estimated $3 billion 
surplus. in its “administrative” 
budget and $7 billion in the cash 
budget, that reflects all federal re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

Despite a generally steady level 
of overall economic activity, there 
is “continuing weakness” in con- 
sumer and farm sectors of the econ- 
omy involving automobiles, farm 
equipment, homes, appliances, tex- 
tiles and clothing, the statement 
declared. 

Decline Expected 

As a result, “a decline in overall 
levels of activity can be expected in 
the summer months and early fall, 
if it has not already begun,” the 
committee said. 

In the face of this, the commit- 
tee stated, the Federal Reserve 
Board has raised interest rates to 
combat “ ‘inflationary pressures’ 
which it claims to see.” 

The government’s big surpluses, 
in addition, “are withdrawing huge 
sums from the spending stream.” 

A mild decline in overall eco- 
nomic activity may continue into 
1957, the committee warned, “with- 
out a concerted effort to bolster 
consumer activities through reduced 
interest rates and revision of the 
tax structure to provide relief for 
low- and middle-income families.” 

A tax reduction of this size, the 
statement said, “would still leave a 
federal budget surplus, especially if 
first steps are taken to eliminate tax 
loopholes that grant special privi- 
leges to wealthy families and corpo- 
rations.” 

Endorsed Reforms 


In a policy resolution at the 
AFL-CIO merger in December, the 
convention refrained from asking 
general tax reduction. It did 
strongly endorse reforms to “re- 
store equity to the tax structure” by 
increased exemptions, reduction of 
excise levies, and a cut in the in- 
come tax rate on the first $2,000 
of taxable income. 

Since then the Administration 
has acknowledged that its January 
budget estimates seriously under- 
stated government revenues for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, and 
that a $1.8 surplus was probable. 

Experts for the Joint. Congres- 


sional Committee on Internal Rev- | 


enue suggest that the Treasury still 
is understating probable receipts 
and that the surplus will be sub- 
stantially bigger. 

Chairman of the Committee on 
Economic Policy is Auto Workers 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther, also an 
AFL-CIO vice president. 


Import Practices 
Labeled Unfair 


Jamestown, N. Y.—The 29th 
annual convention of the New York 
State Union Label and Service 
Trades Dept. condemned current 
import practices which permit the 
unfair competition of products from 
low-wage countries and endanger 
the jobs of Americans. 

In addition, the 300 delegates to 
the three-day gathering also adopted 
a full-range program: to spread the 
acceptance of the union label as 
the mark of superior craftsmanship 
and services under union labor con- 
ditions, 

One resolution adopted calls on 
ai central labor bodies to set up| an 
Waion label councils and to. ob- 
— Sept. 3 to 9 as Union Label 

Week throughout the state. 


Phone Workers Back 
Beirne on Risk Firing 


>» 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vention not to accept the resigna- 
tion «and a motion to that effect 
carried overwhelmingly. 

Kreznar was fired after he was 
denied’ security clearance because 
he allegedly falsified his ties with 
the Socialist Workers Party, a small 
group on the attorney general’s 
subversive list. 

Beirne told the delegates: “I 
am not a Communist, I hate 
totalitarianism in any form, in 
any land. It is an evil thing to 
throw me, this board or this 
union into the position of seem- 
ing to defend Communists or 
communism.” 

Kreznar, he said, had been fired 
by the telephone company of Wis- 
consin after a government agency 
said his security clearances were 
denied. 

The union attempted through the 
grievance machinery to have him 
allowed to work on non-classified 
jobs but the company refused. 

Kreznar admitted attending 
meetings of the SWP and con- 
tributing financial aid, but denied 
membership or paying dues to the 
group. He also denied under oath 
that he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 


Board Reverses Self 


Despite the fact that there was 
barely a 10 to one chance of win- 
ning, Beirne continued, several of- 
ficials recommended taking the 
case to arbitration. Eventually the 
matter went to the CWA Execu- 
tive Board which at ‘first recom- 
mended against arbitration, then 
later reversed itself. The arbitra- 
tion matter was heard in April but 
no finding has been announced. 

Beirne said that a number of let- 
ters sent by Jones to CWA staff 
people were “good documents on 
communism” but this was not the 
issue the board had been asked to 
rule upon in the Kreznar case. 

The crux of the matter, he con- 
tinued, was whether a letter from 
a government agency unsup- 
ported by other evidence was in 
the language of the contract 
“good and sufficient cause” for 
discharge. 

Jones told the delegates that “it 
is hard to see how CWA could be 
further off base from everything 
the membership has a right to ex- 
pect from leadership in this grave 
matter.” 

With action on the civil liberties 
issue out of the way after more 
than six hours of debate in which 
scores of officials and delegates 
were heard, the convention went 
into a night session and quickly 
killed an attempt to scuttle an 
earlier stand on civil rights. 

The convention previously 
adopted a legislative program with 
an amendment calling for states to 
set up fair employment practices 
commissions. It was this amend- 
ment that some delegates sought to 
kill through a motion to reconsider 
the entire resolution. 

The only elections saw William 
A. Smallwood named secretary- 
treasurer to fill the unexpired term 
of Carlton W. Werkau who died 
last July. Smallwood had been 
serving in this post under appoint- 
ment by the Executive Board. 

George A. Gill of Atlanta, Ga., 
was named District 3 director to 
fill Smallwood’s place. Both were 
elected without opposition. 


Meany Hits Critics 
AFL-CIO Pres. Meany hit out 
at critics who say the new merged 
movement has “too much power.” 
“Let me say this,” Meany told 
the delegates, “the American work- 
er is under the thumb of nobody. 
No one controls the American 
worker or his vote. The American 
worker votes the way he pleases 
and I would not have it any other 
way. - 
“If we use the power of this 
combined movement along the 


\ 4 


lines laid down by those who 
founded the movement, who can 
quarrel with the use of power in 
that way? What is wrong with 

_ power, if it is power for good? 
And I contend that it is good for 
the American worker to have a 
decent wage, a living wage, a sav- 
ing wage. I contend that it is 
good for the American worker 
to be protected in the factory and 
on the job.” 

Meany touched briefly on the 
issue of corruption by saying “we 
have to see to it that the small 
minority that besmirches the name 
of the trade union movement 
through their actions are removed 
from the trade union movement. 
We have to let the American peo- 
ple know that we have a clean 
movement, that we have a good 
objective, that we are going to car- 
ry on our fight for that objective 
within the framework of an Amer- 
ican way of life and through the 
instrumentality of this merged or- 
ganization bring a better day to 
this community.” 

The representatives of 350,000 
CWA members, most of them in 
the telephone industry, never got 
far from telephones themselves 
even on the convention floor. A 
union noted for its: strict adherence 
to parliamentary procedure, dele- 
gates wishing to speak take their 
positions at appropriate places in 
the hall and telephone the platform. 

Microphones are labeled for or 
against the question and a regula- 
tion switchboard on stage takes the 
delegate’s name and relays it to the 
chair so the speaker may be recog- 
nized by name and local number. 
Phones also connect the floor to 
the convention parliamentarians 
and an information desk. 

As if this were not enough, the 
central object on the stage that 
serves as the presiding officer’s 
stand is a huge cutout in the shape 
of a telephone handset. 


PAST AND PRESENT presidents of the Railroad Telegraphers 


got together for greetings at the 


34th convention held in the Mt. 


Royal Hotel, Montreal. In center is Pres. G. E. Leighty, who pre- 


sided over the 600 delegates. 


BE. 4d. Manion, who was president for 


20 years, is at the left, while at the right is V. O. Gardner, who 
succeeded Manion and. preceded Leighty. 


Leighty Has 25-Point Plan 
To Aid Rail Telegraphers 


Montreal, Canada—A 25-point program designed to strengthen 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and improve wages and working 
conditions was presented to the union’s 34th convention here by 


Pres. G. E. Leighty. ® 


Leighty placed major emphasis 
on extending the union shop to 
holdout railroads in the U.S., de- 
claring that while the recent US. 
Supreme Court decision upholding 
the constitutionality of the union 
shop on the railroads made the task 
easier, there is still some resist- 
ance. 

Leighty’s recommendations in- 
cluded improvements in the health 
and welfare program, a sufficient 
wage increase to provide a real im- 
provement in living standards, bet- 
ter holiday and vacation provisions, 
and a continuing campaign for a 
national health program, better 
housing and repeal of anti-labor 


legislation. 


The president reported a gain of 
4,000 members since the last con- 
vention in 1952 bringing the mem- 
bership to over 67,000. Wages and 
other improvements negotiated since 
the last convention, he reported, 
were equal to about 40 cents an 
hour per employe. 

Canadian Minister of Labor 
Milton F. Gregg hailed the union’s 
role in the growth and development 
of the dominion. He recalled that 
the Railroad Telegraphers had the 
distinction of supplying the first 
minister of labor from the ranks 
of organized labor, Gideon Dicker 
Robertson, who was named to that 
post when he was a vice president 
of the union. 


Butchers OK Unity with UPWA 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Earlier, Jimerson and Sec- 
Treas. Patrick E. Gorman of the 
AMCBW and Pres. Ralph Hel- 
stein and Sec.-Treas. G. R. Hath- 
away announced that the merger 
committees of the two unions had 
reached final agreement. 


The pact provides that the 
merged organizations be headed by 
a president, secretary-treasurer and 
general Vice presicent. The first 
two will come from the AMCBW 
and the latter from the UPWA. 

The three officers and 32 vice 
presidents will make up the Execu- 
tive Board of the merged union. 
Twenty-one of the vice presidents 
will come from the AMCBW and 
11 from the UPWA. The name 
of the merged organization will be 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ican (AFL-CIO). 


Fought for Unity 


Referring to its working agree- 
ment with UPWA, concluded in 
1952, the convention said: “Our 
international union was the first 
organization to solicit joint action 
with a bitterly rival organization, 


particularly in negotiating its con- | 


tracts with the major employers 
of our nation, all of which was_ 
done in the interest of the men 
and women employed’ in the 
great meat packing industry.” 
Meeting in a cavernous music 
hall in a blistering late spring heat 
wave, the delegates heard from 
their officers a report on the con- 
tinued growth of the union since 
its last convention four years ago. 
. With membership at a peak of 
315,000 and with assets of over 
$10 million in all funds, the inevi- 
table contrast was made with the 
2,000 members the Amalgamated 


; had in 1914 and the bankroll of 


$867 which it had three years later. 

Industry, union and government 
leaders praised the union’s growth 
and stability. 

Delegates from the fur-leather 
2,000 members the Amalgamated 
union were seated after Gorman 
described the merger as “a deli- 
cate, two-pronged, double-barreled 
operation.” 


Gain in Membership 

While ousting the Communists 
from control of the organization 
(fur-leather), Gorman declared the 
Amalgamated, at the same time, 
was faced with the task of demon- 
strating its interest and concern for 
the general membership of the un- 
ion and their well-being. The job 
was done in such a way that it won 
both the confidence and support of 
the new members, 40,000 of whom 
were brought into the Amalgamated 
by the new agreement. 


Dir. Abraham Feinglass of the 
Fur-Leather Div. said his group 
was “proud and happy” at being 
part of the “mightly family” of 
the merged union. He recalled 
that his union was the first to win 
a 40-hour week in 1927 and the 
first to establish a 35-hour week. 

Pres. Eisenhower was challenged 
to investigate “corruption in big 
business” by Pres. George M. Har- 
rison of the Railway Clerks. Re- 
calling a conversation between 
Eisenhower and AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany recently, Harrison 
suggested that there was no objec- 
tion to an inquiry on corruption in 
trade unions, but asked, “Why 
don’t we look over big business, 
too?” * 

Harrison told the delegates that 
if they were to go to the nation’s 
prisons they would find more cor- 


poration executives there than trade 
union leaders. 


Blasts Management 

“Piracy in management would 
shame the worst in the labor move- 
ment,” he asserted. “You only 
hear about the mistakes we make 
in the labor movement because of 
people who want to destroy our 
effectiveness and progress.” 

Harrison, a member of the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee, 
said his group had been instructed 
to hold hearings and bring out rec- 
ommendations as soon as possible. 
The committee’s aim is to clear the 
good name of labor, he said. 

“We expect to do a good job. 
But we were not. set up to do a 
whitewash job, we were set up to 
clean up the labor movement.” 

Einar Mohn, assistant to Team- 
sters Pres. Dave Beck, praised the 
work done by the new joint team- 
sters-butchers organizing commit- 
tee. He said the group provided 
machinery for orderly and sensible 
methods of ironing out disputes be- 
tween the two organizations. 


Sen. Morse Cheered 
Delegates came to their feet 
cheering often during the address 
of Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) 
who charged that “Pres. McKinley. 
was flaming liberal compared with 
Ike.” ; 


Morse thundered that Sec. of 

. State Dulles has been “stumbling | 
around the brink of war and if 
he stumbles over he will drag 
millions of Americans with him.” 
In Congress, Morse added, “there 
is a growing discontent with 
Dulles’ policies which basically 
do not support freedom but 
rather totalitarianism around the 


world.” 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1956 


GRADUATION EXERCISES: 98 local, state and federal law enforcement officers were members 
of the graduating class of the 57th session df the Federal Bureau of Investigation National Academy. 
Shown left to right are J. Edgar Hoover, FBI director; gee Inspector Theodore D. Mitchell of the 


Philadelphia police, class president, and AFL-CIO Pres. G 


eorge Meany, commencement speaker. 


Meany Addresses FBI Graduates 


The challenge of communism must be met with “sound economic, social and cultural policies,” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told 98 graduating members of the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s s 


McDonald, DuPont Head 
Immigration Fund Drive 
New York—Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald, who also is 


an AFL-CIO vice president, has accepted the joint chairmanship 
with Pierre S. du Pont, 3rd, secretary of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


National Academy here. 

The challenge demands “poli-' 
cies and practices aimed at elimi- 
nating every vestige of racial dis- 
crimination in our community... 
policies aimed at elevating the 
levels of human dignity and raising 
the standard of living,” Meany de- 
clared. 


Attacks Red Proposals 

J. Addington Wagner, national 
commander of the American Le- 
gion, in another speech, told the 
graduating class that both major 
political parties and their candi- 
dates should “actively oppose the 
admission of Red China to the 
United Nations and (American) 
diplomatic recognition of Red 
China.” 

The graduating class—the 57th 
such group that has taken the spe- 
cial 12-week course conducted by 
the FBI National Academy—was 
composed of state, local and fed- 
eral law enforcement officials. 

FBI Dir. J. Edgar Hoover intro- 
duced the speakers. Diplomas 
were awarded the graduates by 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

In an all-out attack on current 
Soviet proposals for co-existence, 
Meany pointed out that “commu- 
nism is the most dangerous to- 
talitarian enemy of human liberty 
because (it) has chosen the ranks of 
labor” .as its “principal field of 
activity.” 

“The frightening instability of 
democracy in France is, in no small 
measure, due to the fact that the 
Communists have won command- 
ing positions in the trade unions of 
that country,” he said. 

Grip Is Weakened 

Even so, the grip of Commu- 
nists on the unions of Italy and 
France has been weakened “thanks 
very largely to the special activi- 
ties of American labor in support 
of democratic trade union organi- 
zations,” he declared. 

“The better the America we 
build, the stronger and greater 
America, the better we will be able 


to meet the Communist challenge. 


“Trade unions, like other institu- 
tions of human beings, are not per- 
fect. We are not free from error. 
We are not above the law. How- 
ever, our trade union movement is 
basically clean, healthy and above 
all, patriotic,” Meany told the law 
enforcement officers. 


Co., of Operation Unity, a national®- 


fund-raising appeal for the Museum 
of Immigration. 

The co-chairmen announced their 
acceptance of the invitation to 
head the drive for $5 million to be 
launched this fall at a meeting of 
leaders of cooperating organiza- 
tions at the Hotel Biltmore. The 
museum will be established at the 
base of the Statue of Liberty. 


Joint Statement 

McDonald and du Pont issued a 
joint statement declaring that “ 
hope that this teamwork, which re- 
flects the interest of both manage- 
ment and labor in the success of 
this patriotic project, will under- 
score the Operation Unity that has 
developed in its behalf. 

“Both these great groups, which 
have contributed so importantly to 
the material strength of our nation 
and to the enrichment of its spir- 


Nebraska Fed 
Ups Subscriptions 


Grand Island, Neb. — The 
Executive Board of the Ne- 
braska State Federation of 
Labor voted to renew sub- 
scriptions to the AFL-CIO 
News for all members of the 
state legislature and to sub- 
scribe this year for all of its 
own members. 

The Nebraska group was 
the first to respond to AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler’s suggestion that 
state labor bodies subscribe 
for all members of their leg- 
islatures. oe 

Since then, the plan has 
received widespread support. 
‘Today 28 state AFL-CIO or- 
ganizations are subscribing 
for a total of 2,538 mem- 
bers of state legislatures, who 
thus have available an ac- 
curate week-by-week account 
of labor’s aims, objectives and 
progress. 


itual values under our Constitution, 
have derived much of their force 
from successive waves of immigra- 
tion from all parts of the world.” 
Special Plaques 

All contributors to the Museum 
will have their names recorded in 
its permanent archives, and those 
giving $10 or more will be given 
certificates and the privilege of hav- 
ing their photographs and signa- 
tures on file at the statue for in- 


- spection by their descendants. 


Special plaques will memorialize 
individuals who contribute $2,500 
or more and corporations, labor 
unions and other organizations 
which give $5,000 or more. The 
AFL-CIO is one of the organiza- 
tions sponsoring the fund-raising 
effort. AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany is an officer of the Museum. 


a president. 


ILO Girds for Battle 


On Slave Labor Issue 


Geneva—The 39th conference of the Intl. Labor Organization 


has settled down to deciding what it will do about forced labor after 


several days of preliminaries that saw the renewal of in-fighting 
between representatives of free nation workers and employers on 
the one hand and their Communist-bloc counterparts on the. other. 


In the Workers’ Group, Vice® 
Pres. Leonid Solovyov, of the Rus- 
sian All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions, was defeated by a 
33 to 12 vote in a bid for a post on 
the executive body. 

The victors included George P. 
Delaney, AFL-CIO international 
representative and U.S. worker del- 
egate. Sir Alfred Roberts, general 
secretary of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Card, Blowing and 
Ring Room Operatives and the 
British worker delegate, was named 
chairman. Pres. Claude Jodoin of 
the Canadian Labor Congress was 
picked as chairman of the executive 
body, which serves as a steering 
committee. 


Seat Soviet Bloc 

The conference voted to seat 
eigth so-called employer delegates 
from Soviet bloc countries—Russia, 
the Ukraine, Byelo-Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania—as “deputy” mem- 
bers of conference committees, in- 
cluding that on forced labor. 

Non-Communist employer dele- 
gations voted almost unanimously 
against the action, which approved 
the steering committee’s nomina- 
tions by a vote of 120 to 35, with 
36 abstentions. 

Charles H. Smith, Jr., Cleveland 
manufacturer and U. S. employer 
delegate, warned that “every effort 
to foist these people on the em- 
ployers’ group as representatives of 
employers” was a blow at the ILO 
principle of tripartite representation 
of government, labor and em- 
ployers. 3 

As “deputy” members of com- 
mittees, the Communists will be 
unable to vote on committee deci- 
sions. 

The whole question of admitting 
Communist-bloc employer delega- 
tions to the conference itself is still 
to be resolved. Objections have been 
filed by 46 employer delegations 
against the individual credentials of 
each of the eight delegates and of 
their advisors. The protest is still 
in the credentials committee. 

The Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and the Intl. Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions also 
have questioned the right of worker 


‘delegates and advisors from Ru- 


mania and Spain to be seated. 
The conference got off to an un- 
usual start with an unprecedented 
election for the presidency, an hon- 
orary post the duties of which are 


confined to presiding over full 
sessions. 

The post circulates and is allotted 
to a different section of the world 
each year. This year it was sched- 
uled for Asia, and for the first time 


went to a contest. Zi 


Contest for President | 


Minister of Labor Mohsen Nassr 
of Iran was elected over M. A. 
Raschid, Burmese minister of labor, 
commerce and housing, by a vote 
of 138 to 89 with one abstention— 
that of Delaney, who called the 
contest “silly.” He expressed fear 
lest the political climate it created 
have an “unfortunate effect” on the 
conference’s constructive work. 


Preliminaries to the forced labor 
fight got under way after Assistant 
Sec. of Labor J. Ernest Wilkins, 
head of the U.S. delegation, out- 
lined a drive for an ILO conven- 
tion which he claimed “would effec- 
tively abolish forced labor wher- 
ever it exists.” 

The U.S. proposes to do this by 
barring the products of forced labor 
from international trade, a course 
the U.S. worker group regards as 
weaker and less effective than a 
convention calling for an outright 
ban on slave work. 

“The U.S. believes that it is in- 
sufficient merely to make an appeal 
in the form of a convention to those 
who now practice forced labor,” 
said Wilkins. 

Sanction Needed 


“We believe it unrealistic to ex- 
pect them to listen to this appeal 
and then reform their ways because 
of it. An additional sanction is 
needed, and that sanction is appro- 
priately contained in our proposal 
for a convention prohibiting in in- 
ternational commerce the products 
of slave labor.” 

It was workers, with Delaney 
and the ICFTU in the van, who 
first raised the question of slave 
labor in the United Nations and the 
ILO, and who pushed the three ILO 
investigations which revealed the 
existence of the practice in several 
countries, mostly behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The U.S. Government delegation 
always had strongly supported the 
fight, but has edged away from it 
in the last few months because of 
the split between internationalists 
and isolationists in Republican 
ranks. . 


BLANK BALLOT was cast by AFL-CIO Intl. Rep. George P. Delaney (right), U. S. worker delegate, 
at conference of Intl. Labor Organization in Geneva, during the unprecedented fight for election of 
The others in the photo were not identified. 
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‘Partial Merger’ Wins 
Upholsterers’ Okay 


St. Louis—A new approach, “partial merger,” to the problem of. 
uniting former AFL and CIO unions in the same industries has been 
unanimously approved by the 31st convention of the Upholsterers. 

The delegates, celebrating the union’s 75th anniversary during 
their sessions, authorized the officers to join with the Furniture 


Workers to form a new Confedera-® 


tion of Upholsterers and Furniture. 
Workers:— 

Within the confederation, a joim 
board, on which both unions will 
be equally represented, will direct 
common organizing, research and 
engineering, civic and political edu- 
cation, and union ‘label and public 
relations activities, 

The proposal. already has had a 
favorable reaction from the UFWA. 
The confederation would supple- 
ment: the present agreement which 
prevents. conflict over organization 
in the same plants, but otherwise 
the two unions would remain inde- 
pendent and autonomous bodies 
until. organic. merger is decided 
upon; .: : : 

A highlight of the convention was 
the reading of a cordial message of 
greetings from UFWA Pres. Morris 
Pizer, the first since the affiliate 
of the: former CIO broke away 
from. the UIU 19 years ago. A 
similar message was sent to the 
UFWA convention in South Bend, 
Ind., a few weeks ago by UIU 
Pres. Sal B. Hoffmann. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler made it clear to the dele- 
gates that the merger labor move- 
ment has no intention of putting 
up with corruption within its ranks. 

“We are determined to keep our 
house clean,” he said, citing actions 
of the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
at its recent meeting. 


“We are not going to tolerate 
either crooks or Communists in our 
ranks. ‘~ Feit 

“There is a tiny group of male- 
factors—crooks and racketeers— 
who have infiltrated our ranks. 
These few are giving the entire 
labor-movement a-bad name. ‘The 
good that we are able to accom- 
plish is being nullified by the great 
public outcry these few racketeers 
arouse, 

“We can’t tolerate that. We be- 
lieve that an office in the labor 
movement is a sacred trust. We 
shall move without fear or favor 
against any that betray that trust. 

“The Executive Council has dele- 
gated its investigatory powers to the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical 


committee with the staff it needs to 
do the job. And do the job it will? 
You can bank on that.” 

Pres. Fred W. Bowen, of the 
Federated Furnishing Trades So- 
ciety of Australia, expressed shock 
at learning that 20 million Ameri- 
can workers—twice Australia’s to- 
tal population—are not covered by 
the minimum wage law. 

No such wide omission is pos- 
sible, he said, in any division of 
authority between the common- 
wealth government and the six 


Ike Appoints 
Meany to Body 
On Peace Plan 


The basis for Pres. Eisenhower's 
proposed “people-to-people” pro- 
gram, under which contacts be- 
tween Americans and the men and 
women of other nations would be 
fostered, was explored at a White 
House meeting attended by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany. 

Meany, representing labor, was 
one of a large group of leaders of 
national life asked by the President 
to advise him on the whole subject 
of contacts between peoples as dis- 
tinct from contacts between gov- 
ernments. 

The plan is aimed at creating in- 
ternational understanding and build- 
ing a common effort to advance 
world peace, the White House said 
in announcing the appointments, 

“Clearly, there will never be 
enough diplomats and information 
officers at work in the world to get 
the job done without help from the 
rest of us,” Eisenhower wrote in 
his invitation to Meany to serve on 
the exploratory committee. 


Max Awner Awarded 
Fulbright Scholarship 


Denver, Colo.—Max Awner, edi- 
tor of the Colorado Labor Advocate 
for the past 10 years, has been 
awarded a Fulbright scholarship 
under which he will spend a year 
studying worker education at the 


Practices. We have provided that 


Department Store Union _ 
Reports Member Increase 


The Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union has surpassed 
its 1955 goal of increasing membership by 10 percent during the 
past year, Pres. Max Greenberg reported to the annual meeting of 


the union’s general council. 


University of Copenhagen. 


More ‘than 15,000 new members 
have been added to the rolls since 
June 1955, he told the 125 deéle- 
gates representing 165,000 members 
in all parts of the country. 


Fight for Minimum 

“On the political action front,” 
Greenberg reported, “the participa- 
tion of.our local unions has sur- 
passed all previous records. On the 
legislative front, we have increased | 
our participation on federal, state 
and community levels. Our locals 
are in the forefront of labor’s legis- 
lative efforts.” mFS. 

He pledged the union to’ do 
everything possible to gain victory 
in its fight for extension of mini- 
mum: wage coverage ‘to retail em- 
ployes. ; ee 

Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) was 
sharply critical of Sec. of Labor 
James P. Mitchell for failing to 
‘cooperate with the Senate Labor 
subcommittee he formerly headed 
in gathering facts on the pro 


He called it a “disgrace that the 
Dept. of Labor would not lift a 
finger on this score,” and a private 
citizen had to do the necessary work 
and give the committee the benefit 
of his studies. 

“I hope. Sec. Mitchell. will stop 
his high and mighty. talk,” he 
added, “‘get down to business and 
help us’ get this legislation.” 


Talk of Merger 

Pres. James A. Suffridge of the 
Retail Clerks, at a meeting of the 
union’s executive board prior to the 
general council sessions, expressed 
the belief that the two organiza- 
tions will eventually merge. 
Greenberg proposed that as a be- 
ginning they cooperate on matters 


Gras Ki: sh 


Sec.-Treas. Frank Grasso of the 
United Paperworkers has been ap- 


extension of minig§m_ wage cover- 
age. , ee 


pointed to membership on_ the 


WORLDWIDE COORDINATION of bargaining by unions in General Motors. and Ford plants was 
approved by Automotive Div. of Intl. Metalworkers Federation at meeting in Paris. The USS. del- 
egation, all from the Auto Workers, is shown in foreground: Vice Pres. Norman Matthews; Victor G. 
Reuther, assistant to the president; E. S. Patterson, administrative aide to Vice Pres. Leonard Wood- 
cock; Dir. Ken Bannon of the union’s Ford Dept.; Research Dir. Nat Weinberg and Edward Gray. 


Hatters Ask Congress Enact Laws 
To Stop ‘Subsidized Sweatshops’ | 


_ New York—Delegates to the triennial convention of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
Union have called upon Congress to enact legislation designed to prevent “subsidized sweatshops.” 
The union called for a prohibition of tax exemption for communities which “seduce settled industries 


in unionified areas to run away to® 
open shop, anti-union areas.” 

“It is time that Congress real- 
ized,” said the resolution, “that tax- 
free factories for chiselers are paid 
for by the country’ at large.” 


Hits Tariff Concessions _ 

The 200° delegates also an- 
nounced their opposition to “the 
subsidization of sweatshops © in 
Japan” through the means of tariff 
concessions. 

“We oppose cuts in import 
duties,” said the union declaration, 
“unless they benefit the workers. 
As of now, such tariff reductions 
help only American importers and 


Mississippi Labor 
Exposition June 22 


McComb, Miss.—The largest in- 
dustrial exposition in the history of 
Mississippi will be staged here June 


ganizational Committee and the 
Ladies Garment Workers. 

More than 50 displays will pre- 
sent products made in the state by 
organized labor, It will be the 
first gathering or demonstration by 
trade unionists in Pike County in 
the past 45 years and will spur 


Soviet Clergymen 
Hear U.S. Concepts 


Toledo,’ O.— Americans think 
their country is great more for “its 
religious concepts and churches, for 
the freedoms it holds dear, for” its 
rules of justice under law and for 
its respect for the human person” 
than for its technology and abun- 
dance; Dir. Albert Whitehouse of 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. told visiting Soviet clergy- 
men, 2 ee roy 

Whitehouse spoke at a meeting of 
the general board of the National 
Council of Churches: of Christ, and 
addressed -his talk’ to the’ cleéri 
deputation from Russia. « °° 

“Our American freedoms ¢n- 
compass many things,” he said in 
asking the visitors to take back with 


AFL-CIO Committee on Education. 


them “an understanding of our laad 
and our people.” ' 


22-24 by the McComb Labor Or-|, 


organizing in one of the state’s key | | 


and foreign slave-drivers. We want 
protection against sweatshop im- 
ports while workers are exploited 
i# foreign countries.” 

Strong support for labor political 
action, through COPE, was urged 
and members are to be called on 
for contributions. The union also 
called for a 30-hour week for its 
members and in industry generally. 
because “of the increasing produc- 
tivity of American workers.” 

U.S. contract policy was sharply. 


criticized because “government pro- 
curement officials encourage chis- 
elers who have engaged in fraudu- 
lent practices against the taxpayer 
and trade unions.” 
The delegates unanimously re- 
elected as President Alex Rose for a 
thitd term; Marx Lewis, general 
secretary-treasurer, and Martin 
Lawlor, label secretary. Sam Winn 
of the Chicago Cap Makers local 
has replaced, on the executive 
board, Margaret Mahr, who retired. 
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Council of 


Churches 


Opposes ‘Wreck’ Laws 


New York—The National ‘Council of the Churches of Christ in % 


the United States authorized the issuance of a 14-page statement 
disapproving “Tight-to-wor laws lobbied through in 18 states and 
being pushed in 15 additional states by the National Right-to-Work 
Committee headed by former Rep. Fred Hartley (R-N. J.). 


The statement, authorized for’ 


distribution by the National Coun- 
cil’s General Board, was adopted 
by a 16 to 3 vote of its Division of 
Christian Life and Work. After 
summarizing the arguments for and 
against “right-to-work” legislation, 
it reached the following conclu- 
sion: 
Bargaining Urged 

“In the light of the above con- 
siderations and with specific ref- 
erence to issues currently raised 
by state ‘right-to-work’ laws, we 
believe that union membership as 
a basis of continued employment 
should be left to agreement by 
management and labor through the 
process of collective bargaining.” 

The National Council of Church- 
es is the top coordinating body of 
the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches in the U. S. 

The statement was originally pre- 
pared by the National Council’s 
Dept. of the Church and Economic 
Life, which had been studying the 
problem for over a year. The 
statement was adopted by the de- 
partment and recommended as a 
statement of the national council 
by a 28 to 3 vote. 

Noting that “the recognition 
by Protestant churches of labor 
unions as an important form of 
social organization has been 
made clear” by previous declara- 
tions of the National Council of 
Churches in 1912, 1932 and 
1940, the new statement on un- 
ion membership as a condition 
of employment reaffirmed this 
stand. 


“In the course of human devel- 
opment the organization of in- 
dividuals into certain types of so- 
cial patterns has been a necessity,” 
it declared. “The labor union ap- 
peared in the course of history as 
an important instrument of a demo- 
cratic society.” 

Tracing the development of un- 
ion membership as a condition of 
employment from the anti-union, 
open shop days of “yellow dog con- 
tracts” to the present-day “right- 
to-work” laws, the statement said 
that “required union membership 
is a matter of tremendous concern 
to all Christians because it deals 
with the means of securing a liveli- 
hood.” 

Freedom Concern 

Although there is reason for 
Christian concern at the point where 
union membership as a condition of 
employment places a limitation on 
the freedom of the individual, the 


statement points out that the right 
of individuals to have a maximum 
freedom of choice in selection of 
types of work and conditions of 
work, while basic, is not absolute. 
“Not only do we evidence 
Christian concern for those who 
do not wish to join a union, but 
also for those who. do wish to 
join and maintain a union,” it 
declared. “And we.are con- 
cerned for the freedom of the 
union or of the employer who 
may wish to sign a union security 
contract.” 

The statement sets forth two 
“basic principles relating to collec- 
tive bargaining” which it said both 
management and labor have a 
“clear responsibility to observe.” 


Recommend Safeguards 

One sets forth seven ethical con- 
siderations, spelling out the obliga- 
tions and both management and la- 
bor at the bargaining table; the 
other declares: 

“We recognize the right of both 
employers and employes to organ- 
ize for collective bargaining, and 
in connection with employes we 
believe that it is generally desirable 
to do so.” 

The statement also recommended 
certain democratic safeguards for 
union members where union mem- 
bership was established as a condi- 
tion of employment. This included 
periodic review by the parties to a 
union shop contract, as well as of 
provisions in union constitutions, 
to insure: 

“1, Open membership without 
excessive initiation fees and dues,+ 
and freedom from discrimination 
of race, creed, color, national origin 
and sex. 


“2. Free and regular elections of 
union officials with ample provision 
for free and secret expression of 
opinion on nominations, elections 
and policy issues. 

“3. Adequate protection against 
arbitrary or discriminatory treat- 
ment of those who hold a minority 
opinion on union policy and prac- 
tices. 

“4. Adequate protection for those 
individuals who, for reasons of 
religious belief, cannot participate 
in all conditions of membership. 

“5. The means whereby mem- 
bers may appeal the decisions of 
unions, or officers of unions, espe- 
cially in those instances involving 
expulsion. Union provisions should 
be exhausted before turning to the 
courts.” , 


Key Points Outlined 
In Church Statement 


The following excerpts are taken from the statement of the 
position of the National Council of Churches on “right-to-work” 
laws recently approved for distribution by its General Board: 

“Any evaluation of union membership as a condition of em- 
ployment should give full consideration to its effect upon industrial 
relations. In some industries management itself shows its view 
that the closed or the union shop may be an asset in good em- 
ployer-employe relations. A few labor unions have shown their be- 
lief that neither the closed nor union shop may be necessary or de- 
sirable. In still other industries, required union membership is 
wader appraisal by both labor and management as one of many 
elements to be considered in their relations. 

“While people do not usually like compulsion in any form, 
_ they may accept some degree of it in order to achieve values 
which cannot be secured without it. They recognize that in any 
social order the exercise of individual freedom may be self- 
defeating, and that freedom must of necessity in some circum- 
stances be exercised in terms of group decisions. . . . 

“In the light of the above considerations and with specific 
reference to issues currently raisd by state “right-to-work” laws, we 
believe that union membership as a basis of continued employment 
should be neither required nor forbidden by law: the decision 
chouidl be left to. agreement by management.and labor through the 
process of collective bargaining. . 


assumption that Pres. Eisenhow 


By Willard Shelton 


‘DRAWN FOR THE 


Republican leaders continued plans for their Aug. 20 nominating convention on the dbvisus 
would run again despite an emergency abdominal \ aon that © 


‘sidelined him once more from his> 


The probability remained that the 

President again would be forced— 
as he was after his coronary throm- 
bosis last September—to reconsider 
whether at the age of 65 he should 
seek a second term. 
- On the Democratic side, Gov. 
Averell Harriman of New York 
announced that he would “actively” 
seek the presidential nomination. 


Tosses Union Hat 


Harriman’s declaration came 
four days after Adlai E. Stevenson’s 
landslide defeat of Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver in the California primary— 
a triumph that projected Stevenson 
into the front-running position 
against all rivals. 

Harriman’s announcement was 
made at the New York convention 
of the Hatters Union. It came only 
a day after Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Pres. David Dubinsky, an 
AFL-CIO vice president, had told 
the same convention that Harri- 
man’s previously unavowed candi- 
dacy had hurt liberalism and urged 
him to withdraw in Stevenson’s 
favor. 

Harriman’s reponse was to toss 
a hat, physically, into the air. He 
said he would campaign for the 
nomination in the name of the 
“unity of the Democratic party as 
a liberal Democratic party.” 

The hat he tossed was one given 
him by the Hat Workers at the 
time of his inauguration as gov- 
ernor in 1955. 

Such Republican phrases as 
“middle of the road and moderation 
mean only one thing: They are a 
front for inaction,” he declared. 

He predicted that the Demo- 
cratic party would win on civil 
rights principles and observed that 
the party has “never turned back” 
from civil rights positions once 
taken. If the party did turn back, 
the said, “the people will repudiate 
it.” = 

Backed by Rose 
Hat Workers Pres. Alex Rose 
said, “I think it is the right of any 


full schedule. 5 


man to aspire to the high office of 
president.” 


As an official of New York’s 
Liberal party, of which Dubinsky 
is vice chairman, Rose said he 
hoped there would be no “stop- 
Harriman or stop-Stevenson move- 
ment.” 

Stevenson’s early-ballot lead is 
considered so substantial that, for 
practical purposes, a determined 
“stop-Stevenson” stand might prove 
necessary to prevent him from 
winning the 68612 majority re- 
quired to nominate. 

Eisenhower’s digestive attack, 
like his heart attack of Sept. 24, 
occurred in the early hours of the 
morning—this time on June 8. 

By midday his physicians de- 
cided he needed hospitalization and 
he went to the Army’s Walter Reed 
Hospital ‘in an ambulance, 

~The attack was quickly diagnosed 
as ileitis, an inflammation and ob- 
struction of the lower part of the 
small intestine, and during the 
morning hours of June 9 doctors 
performed a cutting operation that 
bypassed the diseased portion. 
Compelled to Consider 

All physicians concurred in say- 
ing the President’s heart had held 
up well during the operation and 
there was no indication of a recur- 
rence of thrombosis or other coro- 
nary weakness. 

The 11 physicians in attendance 
united in insisting, further, that 
there was no medical reason the 
President should not seek a second 
term. -The ileitis, they said, was 
unlikely to recur. 

This opinion was privately chal- 
lenged by experienced physicians 
and surgeons who talked to news- 
men for background purposes, just 
as optimistic prognostication about 
the heart has been challeng 

Dr.. Bruill. Crohn, who-Agolated 
and identified the disease of ileitis 
in 1932, said régurrence was un- 
likely, In an ier comment to 
reporters, Dr. Crohn was one 


4 


saying that the disease recurred in 
30 to 35 percent of cases. 

The ailment’s cause, he said, is 
unknown, 
seems similar to stomach ulcers, 
which are believed to be affected 
by strain and nervous tension, 


One thing seemed certain: that 
the President again would be com- 
pelled to consider, in his own mind, 
his obligations and duties. He said 
after his heart attack he would give 


greater weight to his own judgment 
than the advice of doctors. 


United Shoe Workers 
Win NLRB Voting 


Easthampton, Mass.—Employes 
of American Maid Footwear, Inc. 
chose the United Shoe Workers in 
an NLRB election by a vote of 123 
to 107. USWA#*National Dir. An- 
gelo Georgian Said the firm which 
makes play shoes and slippers has 
operated wip a union for 16 
years. ; 

Georgian also | rted an cleo: 
tion @nd contract* Victory at the 
Goldway Shoe Or 
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